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SERVICE THAT EXCELS 


i ie great confidence and friendship enjoyed by the GENERAL 

ACCIDENT with the public at large and the Insurance Broker in 

particular, is responsible for the large volume of business written 
within the past few months. 


Spring is here and with it the AUTOMOBILE. As a vast number of 
Automobile owners specify Spring Delivery on their new cars, and as the 
prevailing habit is to put the old car in shape for early Spring use, the 
new and renewal premiums for Automobile Insurance open up tremen- 
dous possibilities for increased business. The General Accident desires to 
place at the disposal of the insurance brokers of this country all the ser- 
vice, co-operation and prestige that its world-wide organization provides. 


Let us help YOU to beat all former records with a greater volume of 
Automobile Insurance over that of any previous year in the history of 


YOUR business. 


When you write Automobile Insurance, place it with the > 


GENERAL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL ACCIDENT 
FIRE and LIFE 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 





FREDERICK RICHARDSON 
United States Manager 
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SECURITY FIRST 
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erly insured unless 
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Our Policies have a 


Reputation World - wide 
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HOW CONFERENCE COMPANIES ARE GATHERING 
EXPERIENCE FOR SCIENTIFIC RATING 
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It is the general opinion among underwriters and men in the field that the 
National Automobile Underwriters’ Conference has done splendid work in 
a great and growing business in a remarkably short period of time. The man- 
agement and the men on committees have worked day and night to stabilize 
the business. New forms have been promulgated, new rates have been adopted, 
staffs for the divisional conferences have been chosen, an automobile thief 
catchers’ organization has been successfully launched, an exchange of informa- 
tion bureau has been put in operation and the business generally placed on 
an intelligent and uniform underwriting basis. 


Opinion of New York Insurance Department 

The opinion of the New York Insurance Department about the work of the 
Conference and its motives was recently summarized as follows: 

“Earnest efforts are being made to organize an effective national body to 
regulate and control the business of automobile insurance carried on by fire 
and marine companies throughout the country. Standard policies have been 
drawn up, commissions are being regulated, rules for the conduct of the busi- 
ness established, a service and information bureau started, and rates promul- 
gated. By a system of local autonomy, combined with a species of national 
control, it is hoped to eliminate as far as possible, general upheavals and cut- 
throat competition which have proven so disastrous in the liability field.” 


The Making of Rates 

There has been some criticism of the new rates, brokers in particular regard- 
ing them as high, but any opinion that these rates have been made in a hap- 
hazard or hit-or-miss fashion is very wide of the mark. 

In the first place it should be understood that the Conference companies 
write a large bulk of the automobile business transacted by the fire and marine 
companies. The writings of the Conference companies in 1916 footed a total 
in gross numbers of $17,000,000, a growth from $12,000,000 in the year before. 
If the Conference companies do not write close to $25,000,000 in 1917 a great 
many people will be surprised. The work of rating has been in the hands of 
the Executive and Underwriting Committee of the Conference, consisting of 
ten men, representing more than fifteen companies, and also representing a 
considerable percentage of the best experience. This committee had many 
meetings, at which individual experience was gone over with microscopic de- 
tail. In the opinion of these men,—and they were the underwriters who have 
known how the automobile business in the past has lined up on the company 
ledgers—the rates are entirely justified, and are as correct as it has been 
possible for underwriters to make them with the experience available. 

In discussing rates Manager L. G. Hodgkins, of the Conference, said to The 
Eastern Underwriter this week: 

“The men who made rates based their judgment squarely on their own 
companies’ experience. They compared them uniformly across the table and 
decided upon the rates after considering their own experiences. We did not 
have what the department naturally thinks that we ought to have—combined 
experience—but we shall have it, beginning with the first of the year.” 


Arranging for Experience 

Provision has now been made for a complete gathering of statistics. Be- 
ginning with January 1, 1917, the Conference will be put into possession of 
the experience of each of its members and it will be possible to defend every 
rate by data in hand. The companies in the Conference have equipped their 
offices with the Hollerith card system. There are three cards, one for recording 
liability, one for losses and one for cancellations. This latter card was not 
required in the plan adopted by the Conference but these companies believed 
that a statement of the exact liability was desirable since it could be obtained 
at such a small additional cost. The character of the information being guath- 
ered by the cards follows: 

Coverages 

It has been decided that the simplest method of recording coverages is to 
follow the new policy forms and give a code number to each form either with 
or without the additional coverages as the policy indicated. The code follows: 

1—Form 1—(Valued Fire, Theft and Transportation). 

2—Form 2—(Non-valued Fire, Theft and Transportation). 

3—Form 3—(Non-valued Fire and Transportation). 

4—Standard Fire Policy. 

5—Form 1 and Additional Coverages. 

6—Form 2 and Additional Coverages. 

7—Form 3 and Additional Coverages. 

It seemed unnecessary to divide the additional coverages in detail for the 
reason that in the majority of cases, all, if any, of the additional coverages 
(tornado, earthquake, explosion and water damage) are taken and the few 
cases where such was not the fact might be ignored without any material effect. 
It was further understood that when the standard fire policy was issued, no 
additional coverage was ever attached thereto. 


Cities of 200,000 and Over Population 


_While the plan adopted by the Conference required only a separation of the 
collision experience between cities of 200,000 and over population and cities of 
less than 200,000 (and this separation without regard to any particular city) 





DOTTED th aa mereeennnet UA 


the companies interested in the Conference sorting and tabulating service de- 
cided that it was desirable to compile the theft experience at least separately 
for the below named cities and decided to punch this information on their cards. 
The code follows: 


1—Boston, Mass. 11—Jersey City, N. J. 21—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
2—Baltimore, Md. 12—Kansas City, Mo. 22—Providence, R. L 
38—Buffalo, N. Y. 13—Los Angeles, Cal. 23—Portland, Ore. 
4—Chicago, Ill. 14—Louisville, Ky. 24—Rochester, N. Y. 
5—Cleveland, O. 15—Milwaukee, Wis. 25—St. Louis, Mo. 
6—Cincinnati, O. 16—Minneapolis, Minn. 26—San Franciseo, Cal. 
7—Columbus, O. 17—Newark, N. J. 27—Seattle, Wash. 
8—Detroit, Mich. 18—New Orleans, La. 28—St. Paul, Minn. 
9—Denver, Colo. 19—New York, N. Y. 29—Washington, D. C. 
10—Indianapolis, Ind. 20—Philadelphia, Pa. 


States and Territories 
Each State is numbered and punched in this field. The code follows: 





1—Alabama. 18—Kentucky. 35—North Dakota. 
2—Alaska, 19—Louisiana, 36—Ohio. 
3—Arizona. 20—Maine. 37—Oklahoma, 
4—Arkansas. 21—Maryland. 38—Oregon. 
5—California. 22—Massachusetts. 39—Pennsylvania. 
6—Colorado. 23—Michigan. 40—Rhode Island. 
7—Connecticut. 24—-Minnesota. 41—So. Carolina. 
8—Delaware. 25—Mississippi. 42—So. Dakota. 
9—Dist. of Columbia. 26—Missouri. 43—Tennessee. 
10—F lorida. 27—Montana. 44—Texas. 
11—Georgia. 28—Nebraska. 15—Utah. 
12—Hawaii. 29—Nevada. 46—Vermont. 
13—lIdaho. 380—New Hampshire. 47—Virginia 
14—Illinois. 31—New Jersey. 48—Washington. 
15—Indiana. 32—New Mexico. 49—West Virginia. 
16—Iowa. 33—New York. 50—W isconsin. 
17—Kansas. 34—North Carolina. 51—Wyoming. 


Year of Issue 


The year of issue will be punched in the next field. It will be only neces- 
sary to punch the last figure of the year. 


Year of Model 

The year of model will be punched in the next field, exactly following the 
plan adopted in the rate schedules. The code follows: 

Private Pleasure and Electric 
1—This and next year models 
2—This and last year models 
3—Year before last models 
4—Three-year-old models 
5—Older models 


Commercial 
New cars 
One-year-old cars 
Two-year-old cars 
Three-year-old cars 
Four-year-old and older cars 
Make of Car 

Regarding make of car the companies interested in Conference service for 
sorting and tabulating cards decided that information of future value could 
be obtained without serious difficulty by showing separately the experience with 
makes of cars of which over 1,000 are manufactured annually and voluntarily 
decided to punch this information. Doubtless, this list will be changed from 
year to year: A revised list will be issued January Ist, of each year. 


1—Allen. 17—F ranklin. 32—Olds. 
2—-Abbott. 18—Grant. \3—Paterson. 
3—Apperson. 19—Haynes. 34—Pathfinder. 
4—Auburn. 20—Hudson. 35>—Pierce Arrow. 
5—Buick. 21—Hupp. 36—Peerless, 
6—Cadillac. 22——Jackson. 37—Regal. 
7—Cartercar. 23—Jeffery. 38—Reo. 

8—Case. 24—Locomobile. 39—Saxon. 
9—Chalmers. 25—Maxwell. 40—Simplex. 
10—Chandler. 26—Mercer. 41—Stearns. 
11—Chevrolet. 27—Metz. 12—-Studebaker. 
12—Cole. 28—Moline. 13—Velie. 
13—Dodge. 29—Moon. 44—Willys-Overland, 
14—Dort. 30—National. 45—Winton. 
15—Enger. 31—Oakland. 16—White. 

16—F ord. 


List Price 
The list price will be recorded by classes in accordance with the plan adopted 
in the rate schedules. The code follows: 


1—Class A—$3,500 and up 4—Class D 800 to 1,399. 
2—Class B— 2,500 to $3,499. 5—Class E— 6500 to 799. 
3—Class C— 1,400 to 2,499. 6—Class F— 499 and under. 


Collision—Original List Price 
The actual original list price also will be punched in the next field, 


Full or Deductible Coverage 


Collision insurance will of course be issued either for $25.00 deductible cover- 
age or for full coverage. It will, therefore, be necessary to punch the next 
column of the card in accordance with the following: 


1—Deductible coverage. 2—Full coverage. 
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: Power 

The following code is to be used for power. 
1—Gasoline. 3—Electric. 
2—Steam. 

New or Second Hand Cars 

This is somewhat similar to the collision field as there are but two possi- 
bilities. The code follows: 
1—New cars. 2—Second hand ears. 

Use of Car 

> This field indicates the use to which the car is put and the following code 
will apply: 


1—Pleasure. 5—Busses, sigatseeing cars, all other 
2—Commercial. public vehic’s other than livery 
3—Livery-public. and taxicab. 
4—Taxicab. 6—Fire apparatus. 

Liability 


The next field will be used to record the exact amount of liability. The 
“Personal Effects” and “Additional Equipment” are to be included in the amount 
of liability. 

Safety Appliances 

The next field will be used for recording any safety appliances which may 
be attached to the automobile. At present there are but two for which any 
credit is given. The code follows: 

1—Cars equipped with approved fire extinguisher only. 

2—Cars equipped with approved locking devices only. 

3—Cars equipped with approved fire extinguisher and approved locking 
device. 

Cancellation Card 

The cancellation card will be identical with the Liability card except that 
it will be of different color. No further explanation is therefore necessary 
with perhaps the exception of the following: 

In the case of cancellation the amount to be punched in the Liability field 
shall bear the same relation to the entire liability as the unexpired term of 
the policy bears to the entire term. Furthermore, as it is impractical to de- 
termine the unexpired term to the day, it will be only necessary to calculate 
this term in even months, disregarding extra days unless fifteen or more when 
an additional month will be counted. For example, suppose a policy written 
for $1,000 the first of February; this policy is cancelled on the 10th of May, the 
policy having run for three months and ten days, the ten days are disregarded 
and the liability for the cancelled card is entered as— 

; 9-12 of $1,000 or $750 
If this same policy had been cancelled on May 16, the liability for the cancelled 
ecard would have been— 


8-12 of $1,000 or $667 


Loss Card 
The loss card is very similar to the Liability card; it contains only twelve 
fields. 
Kinds of Loss 
At the present time there are ten distinct kinds of loss for which the code 
follows: 


1—Tire, self ignition. 6—Tornado. 

2—F ire, other causes 7—KEarthquake. 
3—Theft. &8—Water damage. 
4—Transportation. 9—Collision, deductible. 
5—Explosion. 10—-Collision—full. 


Cities of 200,000 and over population, same code as Liability. 
(4) States. (Same code as Liability.) 
(5) Year of issue. (Same code as Liability.) 
(6) Year of model. (Same code as Liability.) 
(8) List price. (Same code as Liability.) 
(7) Make of car. (Same code as Liability.) 
(9) Amount of loss. 

The exact amount of loss will be 

recorded in this field. The amount 

of loss is the total loss suffered 

including actual losses and ex- 


penses. 
(10) Power. (Same code as Liability.) 
(11) New or second hand. (Same code as Liability.) 
(12) Use. (Same code as Liability.) 
(13) Safety appliances. (Same code as Liability.) 


The Changes in Forms 

Of the changes in forms recently made one of the most important is the 
elimination of the theft deductible and franchise. Full cover and theft were 
substituted where formerly there were three forms of theft coverage. Another 
important change was the inclusion of warranties by the assured in connec- 
tion with the underwriting of these policies. Formerly warranties were not 
put in automobile policies proper because the standard fire policies do not 
require them. The third most important change was standardization, bringing 
together the provisions that the companies had been using up to that time and 
reducing them to a single form. 


Excess Re-Insurance Bureau 


The next move of consequence by the Conference will be the formation 
of the Excess Re-Insurance Bureau to take care of excess covers, most of which 
have been placed hitherto with London Lloyd’s. The committee having the 
formation of the Bureau in charge has had a number of meetings at which it 
has agreed upon the principles which will be followed out in the workings of 
the Bureau. The question is now squarely up to the membership of the 
Conference to find out the attitude of members generally. Practically all of 
the companies have at the present time excess covers, which are believed to 
have been very profitable to the re-insurers and the idea now is to have the 
members handle the excess themselves, dividing the liability between them. 

The Conference has practically established a new method of rating all 


schedule risks which will meet every criticism directed by the insurance repre- 
sentative against past methods of rating this business. 


Bright Outlook 


All in the outlook for the Conference is exceedingly bright. 


All situations 


are being met as they arise and are being handled in a manner giving general 
satisfaction to underwriters and the men in the field. 


4utomobile insurance was introduced 
into the United States by foreign 
luoyds about fifteen years ago. 

On December 1, 1909, representatives 
of about a dozen companies met in 
New York City and formed the “Asso- 
ciation of Automobile Underwriters,” 
adopting a constitution, rates and pol- 
icy forms. 

In June, 1911, it was succeeded by 
the “Automobile Underwriters’ Confer- 
ence” which, together with several 
affiliated associations, strove to regu- 
late the business of automobile insur- 
ance for a five year period ending 
about July, 1916, when it was merged, 
a* a local body, into the “National 
Automobile Underwriters’ Conference.” 

The National Automobile Underwrit- 
eis’ Conference is an unincorporated 
association of five local “conferences” 
each with a _ specific territorial juris- 
diction indicated by its name. 

These local conferences are them- 
selves unincorporated associations of 
insurance companies transacting a gen- 
eral fire, marine, or both fire and ma- 
rine insurance business. Only through 
affiliation with some one of these local 
conferences in whose territory it does 
business, can an individual insurance 
company become a member of the Na- 
tional Conference. 

The first meeting of the National 
Conference was held August 24, 1916. 
Organization and Objects 
The purpose of the organization, as 
set forth in the Constitution, is to “pro- 
mote and facilitate scientific undes- 
writing covering all forms of insur- 

ance pertaining to automobiles.” 

It is intended: 

A. To serve as a medium of ex- 
change of information. 

B. To secure the adoption by under- 
writers of suitable and uniform policy 
forms and clauses. 

Cc. To investigate class or general 
hazards and procure and compile 
statistics concerning losses and their 
causes, with a view to eliminating or 
reducing the danger of fire and other 
hazards insured against and to the fur- 
therance of intelligent underwriting by 
its members. 

D. To prevent rebating and unfair 
discrimination. 

FE. To harmonize insurable values, 
rates, methods of rating, commissions 
(ineluding contingent commissions), 
brokerage, policy forms, and under- 
writing practices generally. 

The National Conference consists of 
five delegates from each of the five 
Iccal conferences. From these dele- 
gates the officers of the National Con- 
ference are elected, consisting of a 
president, a vice-president and a treas- 
urer, the present incumbents being: 
President, Douglas F. Cox; vice-presi- 
cent, John Marshall, \Ir.; treasurer, 
Clias. G. Smith; secretary, L. G. Hodg- 
kins. 

Membership Committee 

The Conference carries on its busi- 
ness through the following cOmmittees: 

1. Executive and underwriting com- 
mittee, consisting of two delegates 
from each local conference, is charged 
with the duty of making rates and 
rules for carrying out the general work 
of the Conference; also, of adopting 
policy forms and clauses. It can thus 
call for such reports from local confer- 
ences as it sees fit and has such gen- 
eral powers as are necessary for the 
furtherance of the objects of the Asso- 
ciation. The present membership of 
the committee consists of: 

H. F. Sewall, C. K. Yungman, East- 
ern Conference; H. R. Clough, W. R. 
Hedge, New England Conference; J. 
Marshall, Jr., F. J. Sauter, Western 


Conference; M. Dargan, C. J. Neare, 
Southern Conference; J. B. Levison, T. 
H. Anderson, Pacific Coast Conference. 

2. Committee on brokerage and com- 
missions, consisting of one delagate 





from each. local conference, has juris- 
diction over all matters concerning the 
classifying and standardizing of com- 
missions and brokerage. 


Reference Committee 

3. Reference committee, composed of 
two delegates from each local cOnfer- 
ence, possesses full power to hear and 
cetermine: 

A. Differences between local confer- 
ences regarding rates, commissions and 
brokerages, where: the question in- 
volves the business methods and prac- 
tices in the territory of two or more 
lccal conferences. 

B. All charges against local cOnfer- 
ences based upon their obligations as 
members of the National Conference 
and their obedience to its rules, laws 
and regulations. 

C. All charges against company 
members of local conferences or their 
officers or agents, relating to rules of 
the National Conference, or which may 
relate to acts or business practices oc- 
curring in the territorial jurisdiction 
of more than one local conference. 

D. <Any charge pending before a 
local conference which by unanimous 
consent may be referred to the Nation- 
al Conference reference committee. 

E. Appeals from decisions made by 
lccal conferences. 

The reference committee is thus 
designed to act as a court to hear and 
determine questions of violation of the 
National Conference rules, and to pass 
upon business methods and practices. 
Like a federal tribunal its jurisdiction 
attaches when more than one local 
ecnference is involved, and its activ- 
ities are calculated to adjust differ- 
ences which local conferences cannot 
themselves adjust. It enforces Nation- 
al Conference rules and regulations. 

To enable this committee to fulfill 
these duties, it is given the power to 
examine all files and records of a local 
conference or its members and to ex- 
amine, under oath, the officers and em- 
ployes of such conference. And _ its 
decisions are made effective by its 
power to enforce proper penalties, in- 
cluding the imposition of fines. Pro- 
vision is therefore made for a deposit 
ef $2,500 from each local conference to 
be held subject to these fines. 

Local Conferences ; 

The five local conferences are unin- 
corporated associations of marine and 
fire insurance companies, organized to 
handle the local problems arising in 
the transaction of automobile insurance 
business, and possessing practically a 
complete local autonomy within their 
respective jurisdictions. All of these 
lecal conferences are organized along 
the same lines with identical constitu- 
ticns but with individual sets of rules 
made by themselves to meet their 
local needs and approved by the Na- 
tional Conference. Membership is open 
to all duly approved underwriters of 
automobile insurance. 

Their constitutions provide for offi- 
cers consisting of a president, vice- 
president and secretary-treasurer. There 
is also provided an executive commit- 
tee consisting of the three officers and 
nine other members elected by the 
local conference, having general charge 
of the business and affairs of the Con- 
ference. It audits accounts, levies as- 
sessments, promulgates and enforces all 
rules with respect to rates, commls- 
sions and agencies, and rules generally 
relating to the business of automobile 
insurance authorized or adopted by the 
National Conference. It has power to 
fix and declare special rates under 
rules of the National Conference and 
te make rules covering local conditions 
which are not covered by any rule of 
the National Conference. ; 

It acts as a grievance and arbitration 
committee with full power to hear and 
determine all differences between com- 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Poison, as a factor in modern crime, unconscious and a few hours later he ure, and there was so little hope of ap- their concave-convex lenses of a type 
brought into being the chemist-detec- died without making a statement. No prehending the criminal that, as a last which had not been made ‘since 1913 
tive. In the same way the motor car, one had seen the accident and no des- resort, Sergeant Brennan was called in. Conan Doyle O , He 
an even greater criminal factor, has cription of the car was available. At this time Brennan’s system, in spite T! ‘ x oyle Outdone in Real Life 
made it necessary for the police to Patrolman John G. Dwyer, who was of the fact that it was recognized as | © rubber was measured with the 
produce another kind of specialist—the standing at the corner of Seventieth the best so far proposed, had never re- ae and the curve traced on the 
automobile-detective. For the motor Street, heard the crash and ran at ceived a thorough, practical test—the paper and continued for the purpose 


car to-day plays a prominent part in 
more than half of the serious crimes 
with which the police of this country 
have to deal. It is frequently stolen. 
Hold-up men find it the swiftest and 
most convenient means of making a 
getaway. Through collisions and other 
accidents, frequently criminal in nature, 
it causes the death of thousands of 
people every year. 

Yet how many of the regular police 
and detective force of American cities 

or any cities for that matter, can rec- 
ognize more than a dozen makes in 
motion at a distance of fifty yards? 
How many could identify the various 
parts of a rebuilt machine? And even 
if their judgment were correct, what 
would be the value of their evidence 
when submitted to cross-examination 
in court by a shrewd attorney? I am 
afraid you would have to comb the 
country to find a man who possessed 
all of the qualifications of an expert, 
and then you would find just one. That 
one is unique, 


Sergeant John Brennan’s System 


Sergeant John Brennan was _intro- 
duced in print in the last automobile 
number of The Eastern Underwriter. 
He is instructor in automobile indenti- 
fication in the Training School at Head- 
quarters. At that time, a year ago, he 
was practically unknown, and his sys- 
tem was still in the stage of experi- 


ment. But since that time he has per- 
formed at least one feat of detective 
work that Sherlock Holmes himself 


might have envied, and, what is more, 
his accomplishment is not fiction, but 
fact. We think of Holmes as a lean, 
studious, rather dudish sort of a chap 
who ran to tweed caps and expensive 
smoking tobacco. Sergeant Brennan 
is a bluff, genial, expansive soul, ob- 
servant rather than studious, and the 
probability is that you couldn’t get him 
to wear a tweed cap for love or money. 
That is where fiction and fact divide. 


Sergeant Brennan’s system may be 
described briefly as a Bertillion sys- 
tem for motor cars, in which each 
separate part of the machine affords 
a basis for identification. Just as a 
detective might identify a criminal by 
the shape of his ears and the slant of 


his forehead, so, according to this 
method, the make of an automobile 


may be determined, for instance, by 
the position of the head lights, the 
shape of the mud guards and the con- 
tour of the top of the radiator. 


Start of Famous Mystery Case 


The details of Sergeant Brennan’s re- 
cent achievement, which established 
his system as the most practical, 
scientific method of automobile identi- 
fication known and won a special vote 
of merit from the Police Department, 
are as follows: 

Foreman John McHugh, of the New 
York Street Cleaning Department, was 
Inspecting his district on the night of 
June 24th. He drove a light buggy. 
About midnight, as he approached the 
corner of Sixty-ninth Street and Park 
Avenue, a speeding automobile came 
up from the rear and struck the buggy 
a terrific glancing blow. No signal was 
given. Foreman McHugh was knocked 


once to the scene of the accident, but 
the automobile was just turning the 
next corner. 
Not Much Evidence 

Following the rule of the Police De- 
partment which requires that all evi- 
dence, regardless of its importance, 
must be gathered, Dwyer carefully col- 
lected what little he could find. This 
consisted of a nickel plated lamp rim 
and a few bits of shattered glass from 
the lamp. Subsequently a scrap of rub- 
ber nicked from one of the tires was 
picked up by a street-cleaner. These 


acid test, they like to call it at Head- 
quarters. If he solved the mystery it 
would reflect credit not only upon him 
and the system he evolved, but also on 
his superior officers, whose openness of 
mind and sense of fair play had led 
them to give a subordinate a chance 
to work out his own ideas. It was up 
to the Sergeant to show “pay dirt.” 


Inventory of Clues 


An inventory of the 
showed the following: 


available clues 


A nickel plated lamp rim, six inches 
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comprised the entire list of clues which 
might be of service in locating the 
murderer. 

In justice to Dwyer it should be men- 
tioned that he discovered a number of 
gasoline drippings along the road and 
had the presence of mind to dip his fin- 
ger into the fluid and determine that it 
was warm. He deduced from this that 
his engine was leaking, and by comput- 
ing the extent of the leak from the 
size of the drippings, concluded that 
without a new supply of fuel the car 
would not be able to run more than a 
mile. All the garages within that ra- 
dius were seached, but no damaged 
cars were found. However, it was later 
established that the car in question 
was actually stored only a few blocks 
away, but the workmen at the garage 
had succeeded in removing the broken 
parts before the police arrived, and 
claimed that this was a rebuilding job 
that had been in the shop for some 
time. 

The regular detective force worked 
on this case for forty-eight hours with- 
out making any progress. It should be 
here stated that, properly speaking, 
Sergeant Brennan is not a detective at 
all. His duties in the department are 
ccnfined to instructing the Traffic Squad 
and probationers in the rudiments of 
his system. 

The McHugh case, however, was so 
baffling to the usual methods of proced- 


in diameter, stamped “Ham Lamp Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York.” 

Twenty-one bits of glass, the largest 
about two inches in length. 

A piece of rubber from the tire, about 
three inches in length. 

Examination of the glass showed 
that three lenses had been broken; one 
was of plain glass, one a mirror lens, 
and the third a concave-convex lens. 
In the corrugations of the latter minute 
deposits of soot were discovered, indi- 


cating that the concave-convex lens 
had covered an oil light. The curve of 
this lens, as determined by means of 


a compass, showed the diameter to be 
six inches. The plain glass proved to 
be from an eight inch lens and, since 
the mirror was also eight inches, it 
was therefore concluded that both 
were from the same lamp and that the 
lighting source was gas. 

This was the story told by the glass: 
The car involved in the accident was 
equipped with six inch oil side lights 
and eight inch gas head lights, and 
being so equipped was, in all probabil- 
ity, an old model. When pieced togeth- 
er, the bits of glass showed a date— 
“October 9, 1906.” An examination in 
the Patent Rooms of the Public Libra- 
ry revealed the fact that this lens was 
patented and manufactured by the 
Macbeth Company of Pittsburgh. Visit- 
ing their New York agents, it was 
found that the glass was from one of 


of obtaining a measurement. It proved 
it to be from a four inch tire. Sergeant 
Brennan knew, from his familiarity 
with the history of automobile design 
that the combination of eight inch gas 
head lights, six inch oil side lights and 
four inch tires belonged to the earlier 
Packards. On examining the equip 
ment of the old Packard cars in sever 
al garages, he found that the lamp rims 
of the Model 18, 1909 Packard were the 
exact shape, size and make as the rim 
found at the of the wreck, but 
that they were brass instead of nickel. 
Then he made a searching examination 


scene 


of the wrecked buggy With a magni- 
fying glass he found that one of the 
Shafts, which had been broken. had 
scraped against the side of the car. In 
the shattered wood were fragments of 
grey paint At this point he knew 


that the criminal machine was a 1909 
Packard, Model 18, painted grey, with 
nickel plated lamps and therefore, in 
all probability, trimmed in nickel 
throughout. Also having been in an 
accident, it would need repairs. This 
hypothesis, it must be admitted, de 
pended on the assumption that the car 
bore its original lamps. However, the 
likelihood of an alteration was consid 
ered small, particularly in view of the 
fact that both head and side lights, in 
addition to the tire, fitted perfectly into 
the Packard scheme. Furthermore, the 
parts were so old that they would hard- 
ly have been attached to a modern car. 

Orders were sent out to check up 
all old model Packards which were in 
Manhattan at the time of the accident. 
After a search of repair shops special- 
izing in this make, and after running 
down a number of misleading clues, 
Brennan learned from a mechanic in 
Long Island City that a grey 1909 
Packard with nickel lamps was in 
rental service somewhere in Manhattan, 
in the neighborhood of Yorkville. The 
Yorkville garages were again searched 
and this time suspicion was directed 
towards a place known as Spengler’s 
Garage. 

The Car Found 

The owner at first denied that he had 
stored a machine of this description, 
but after a grilling examination he at 
length admitted that such a car had 
been in his place but had left two days 
earlier for an unknown destination. 
The garage records gave the owner's 
name as Louis Casella of 113 Kast 75th 
Street. At his home nothing was known 
of his whereabouts, but it was learned 
that mail had been coming to this house 
postmarked “Allenhurst, New Jersey 


Accordingly Brennan went to Allen- 


hurst and looked through the garages 
there. In the Deal Garage in this town 
he found a Packard which answered 


his hypothetical description in every 
detail. He also discovered Casella and 
had a talk with him. The man was 


naturally ready with an alibi, and Bren- 
nan knew that his evidence was still 
insufficient to justify arrest. During 
the examination of the machine, how- 
ever, the Sergeant managed to break 
off with his fingers a small piece of the 
left front tire—the one which was sup- 
posed to have struck McHugh’s buggy. 
The two pieces of rubber were submit- 
ted to the City chemist for analysis 
and he reported that both of them 
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were parts of the same tire. One week 
after the accident Sergeant Brennan 
sent the following report to the De- 
tective Bureau: “The automobile which 
struck the buggy which Foreman Mc- 
Hugh was driving is a Packard 1909, 
Model 18, grey with white — 
nickel lamps, license number 67388, 
owned by Louis Casella of 113 East 
75th Street, who stored it at Spengler’s 
Garage, 115 East 15th Street until about 
June 29th. 

“I traced this car to Deal's Garage, 
Allenhurst, New Jersey, where I inter- 
viewed Louis Casella. From the exam- 
ination of the car I can positively state 
that it was in collision recently.” 

Indicted for Murder 

Returning to Spengler’s Garage, 
Brennan suceeded in breaking down 
the garage owner’s alibi and obtaining 
corroborating witnesses to the fact 
that Casella’s car, badly injured, came 
into the garage shortly after the time 
of the accident. Duplicates were made 
of the repair bills. In the meantime 
Casella had left his place of residence 
in Allenhurst and disappeared. The evi- 
dence was given to the court and an 
indictment returned for murder in the 
first degree. 

Brennan once told the writer that he 
was not a detective at all. “A detec- 
tive,” he said, “is a man hunter. [ama 
hunter of automobiles.” In spite of his 
modesty, however, he is to be credited 
with a particularly clever piece of strat- 
egy at this point. Since the first in- 
terview Casella had not been communi- 
cated with, and Brennan was psychol- 
ogist enough to know that if the man 
was really guilty the crime would 
weigh on his mind and the sustained 
silence of the police would have a dis- 
turbing effect. The most natural thing 
for him to do would be to consult his 
lawyer. Brennan investigated, found 
the name of Casella’'s lawyer, and visit- 
ed the building in which he had his 
office. Here he stationed himself in a 
telephone booth near the main entrance, 
fixing the door of the booth obliquely 
so that the rays of light from the win- 
dow falling on the glass would reflect 
and prevent anyone in the hall from 
seeing into the booth. 


Gets Man at Last 

Brennan stood through many swelt- 
ering hours—it was midsummer— wait- 
ing for Casella to appear, and finally 
his watch was rewarded. Casella was 
arrested and convicted. 

Commissioner Fetherston of the 
Street Cleaning Department, of which 
McHugh was an employe, has written 
to the Police Commissioner expressing 
his appreciation of the remarkable 
work of Sergeant Brennan in bringing 
the criminal to justice. The Police 
Bulletin, commenting on the case, says: 

“The care exercised by Patrolman 
Dwyer in preserving the glass found 
near the scene and the _ painstaking 
work of Acting Sergeant Brennan in 
locating the car and the operator 
through the glass and the grey paint 
found on the shaft of the buggy clearly 
proves that if proper search is made at 
the scene of every crime, in most cases 
clues will be found which will lead to 
the perpetrator. In this case, as in 
all others, it only required the applica- 
tion of common sense methods of 
search near the scene and intelligent 
and persevering investigation with the 
information at hand to bring results.” 

Which, if you recall, is just precisely 
what the modest Mr, Holmes used to 
say. 

Elaborates His System 

During the last year, Sergeant Bren- 
nan has done extensive work in elabor- 
ating and tabulating his system. It is 
his object to chart the characteristics 
of every car appearing on the streets 
of New York City in such a way that 
any member of the Police force who 
has received his instruction will be 
able to identify any make of automo- 
bile on sight. One of the principal dd- 
vantages of this method from a police 
viewpoint is the scientific nature of 
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The Ocean Accident & Guarantee 


Corporation, 
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the evidence. Opinions are subject to 
change, and a shrewd lawyer can often 
break down an identification on this 
basis. But the patrolman who says 
that a car was a Pierce Arrow, for in- 
stance, because he saw that the head 
light was set in the mud guard, has 
a piece of evidence that will stand any 
challenge, In dealing with rebuilt auto. 
mobiles the patrolman is expected to 
be able to give a full description of 
any car of this kind, including the 
nomenclature of exterior parts, and 
having made such a report, he may 
venture the opinion—“Looked like a 
” 


Divides Cars Into Three Classes 

For the purpose of preliminary elimi- 
nation Sergeant Brennan has divided 
all cars into three classes, on a basis 
not of weight but of size. These classes 
include heavy cars, such as the Pierce 
Arrow, Packard, Locomobile, Simplex, 
German Mercedes and Winton; medium 
cars such as the Hudson, Studebaker, 
Chandler, Buick, Overland, Willys- 
Knight and Chalmers; and light cars 
such as the Ford, Scripps-Booth, Metz, 
Saxon, Dort and Crow-Elkhart. The 
class may be determined from the rear 
by the height, and the width indicates 
whether the car is a five or seven pas- 
senger or four or six passenger, de- 
pending upon the number of persons 
that may occupy the rear seat. 

The most important feature in identi- 
fying an automohile, that is, the feat- 
ure presenting the greatest individuali- 
ty, is the radiator. Taken in connec- 
tion with the head lights and mud- 
guards, the radiator forms what Bren- 
nan calls the “face” of the automobile. 
Each face is. distinct. Department 
charts illustrate eight styles of radia- 
tors. The rounded top, the flat top, 
the rounded top with rounded shoul- 
ders, the rounded top with sloping 
shoulders, the sloping top, the flat top 
with rounded shoulders and the circu- 
lar top. The face of the radiator is 
divided into three classes according to 
whether the surface is rounded, as in 
the Pathfinder; pointed, as in the 
Kline; or flat, as in most other models. 

The number of ventilators or panels 
along the side of the hood runs vari- 
ously from three to twenty-four in 
number, and the determination of the 
exact number of these openings is fre- 
guently of valuable assistance in 
making an identification. The angle of 
the vent is also important; it may be 
perpendicular, oblique or diagonal. 
Even the cowl falls into three divisions 
according to the shape—whether con- 
cave, as in the Studebaker, convex as 
in the Oldsmobile, or in line as in the 
Mitchell. Some may be only slightly 
concave, but the curve of the convex is 
always approximately the same. 

Other parts which have been sub- 
jected to the same sort of study are 
the mudguards, headlights, side-lights, 
rear oil lights, gas tanks, springs, tire 
carriers and hub caps. 

150 Different Makes of Cars 

All this, of course, looks toward te 
identification of the make. On _ the 
streets of New York there are some- 
thing like 150 different makes, hence 
it is obvious that the knowledge of the 
particular make of the car soughi 
makes the problem just 150 times 
simpler. 

But the make is not the whole prob- 
lem from the police viewpoint. Sup- 
pose the car stolen were a very com- 
mon make, as usually happens. The 
search can then be further reduced by 
the knowledge of the style of body—in 
itself a more complex matter than the 
layman imagines. Many manufacturers 
give their bodies house names, causing 
additional confusion. What the Packard 
people call an Imperial body, for in- 
stance, is almost identical with the 
standard Limousine construction. In 
order to simplify this phase of the 
problem, Sergeant Brennan has there- 
fore gathered all the various types and 
special designs under twelve general 
classifications. The patrolmen are all 

(Continued on page 18.) 
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THE KNOTTY 


The question of agency and commis 


sion rules has troubled insurance asso 


ciations more than indigestion or a bad 


conscience; and the knotty thoughts 
to which it gives rise have taken the 
hair from wise men’s heads faster than 
danderine can put it on again. The 


th'ng has been put to sleep many times 


by a hundred committees; but it walks 
in its sleep. 


The rapid development of automobile 


underwriting has now added a new 
chapter to this old, sad story. For 
automobile insurance, of course, is 


written by three distinct groups ot! 


companies, marine, fire, and casualty; 
and each of these groups has its own 
methods (mad or otherwise) and _ its 


own manners (good or bad) Kach of 


these manners and methods, moreove! 


while it appeals greatly to that particu 


lar group which follows it, appeals not 
in the least to the oiher two which do 
not. 


Three Fields Converge Into One 


Before the automobile was invented 
it didn’t much matter. Marine, fire and 
casualty companies went their several 
ways in peace and quiet. Their mutual 


relationships were marked by the same 
calm quietude that broods over the dip 
Alaska Pat 


reason » © 


intercourse of and 
the 
there was no point of contact at which 
But the 


automobile, 


lomatic 


agonia, and for same 


to quarrel. now snort 
ing 
placid 


with the makings of 


comes 


and turns these three 


groups into one united family, 


the 
midst 


usual fine old 
row in their 
the field 


They 


family 
marine 
the 
mobile cover as a strictly marine form: 


First in came the 


companies. regarded auto 


and handled the business as they would 


any other branch of marine business 
They had no such agency plants as did 
the fire companies; a large part of 


their business was written through thei: 


home offices, and what agencies the 
possessed were for the most part con 
fined to the larger cities. As they felt 


the necessity for reaching out into the 
field, the 
pointing General Agencies at important 


they met situation by ap 


points, with jurisdiction over large ter 
ritory. Agencies re 
the 


These General 
the 


the local agency system, 


lieved home office of care of 


The fire companies soon followed the 


Marine in taking up automobile busi 
ness. With few exceptions, these com 
panies operated large agency plants, 
with thousands of agents in all parts 


of the country reporting direct to the 
without the 
Machinery of general 


company intermediate 
Thi 
System of widespread direct local agen 
cy plants, and 


agencies 


its accompanying staff 
of special agents, was turned over for 
the use of the new automobile depart 
ment; and the employment of such a 
System is the characteristic method of 
writing by fire companies. 


When the casualty companies took 
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up the writing of fire and theft hazards 


Ol automobiles (either directly or 
through subsidiaries) they in turn 
followed the practises prevalent in 
their own class of business. The 
characteristic feature of this is the 
Branch Office, with its manager (whol 
ly or partly on salary basis) acting ex 
clusively for one company. These 
tranch Gffices are often numerous, 
tuking the place of the larger fire 


agency, and forming the only connectitig 
link between the home office and the 
broker or local producer. 
Initial Attempt to Draft 
Rules 

formation of 
temobile Conference, 
made to draft agency 
rules to fit these various systems; and 
early in the day, certa'n§ difficulties 
presenied themselves Indeed, they 
waited to be presented at all, 
but rather rushed in clamorously 

The 
lire 


Commission 


At the the National Au 
an attempt was 


and commission 


CATCELY 


marine companies (and a 
companies) insisted that 
must retain their General Agencies, and 
mniust pay them a higher rate of com 
mission than was received by the local 
agents whom they were to supervise 
‘hese companies had no _ sufficient 
staff of field men to maintain a system 
of direct reporting local agents; and 
it would not pay to establish such a 
staff for the automobile business alone 
There were few fire companies 
which, though in most places operating 
through direct reporting agencies, yet 
possessed one or two ancient and vener- 
able General Agency arrangements, 
Whie) compulsion could not change noi 
persuasion modify 

The greater number of 
nies however, 


few 
they 


also a 


fire 
operating 


compa 
entirely 


through the direct agency system, com 
plained that the marine General Agen 
cies excluded them from their share of 
the business in such General Agents’ 
home towns. That is, an agent located 
in a certain city and appointed General 
Agent over several surrounding coun 
ties, no doubt legiiimately earned all 
the over-riding commission he got in 
such outside territory; but so far as 
his city business went (and this was 
usually a considerable part of the 

‘hole), he wa really a local agent 
Yet for this city business, one compa 
iy proposed to pay him a Genera) 
(Agent commission while another 
could pay only the local rate. 

The fire company, moreover, could 
nol meet this situation by appointing 
legitimate General Agents of its own, 
any more than the marine company 
could adopt the fire system; for the 
major part of the direct reporting 
agent accustomed to thinking them 
selves at least as good as their neigh 
bor simply refused to put their busi 


ness through another agency 


Both fire and marine companies 
were inclined to look with some sus 
picion upon the large number of 
ranch Offices maintained by casualty 
companies, which seemed to give a 
considerable advantage over the di- 


vided representation of the agency sys 
tems 


“Legitimate” General Agents 

The first solution attempted was the 
obvious one of permitting a _ limited 
number of “legitimate” General Agen 
(that is, supervising agencies, 
whatever the title). Each company 
might have one to a State or to a given 
territory, subject to approval by a gov- 
erning committee 


cies 


This solution solved nothing, and 
nearly dissoived the Conference. A con- 
siderable number of companies simply 


could not put down “legitimate” Gen 
eral Agencies; and foreed by compe 
tition at points where others had es- 


tablished such agencies, they resorted 
to the creation under the rule of Gen 
eral Agencies of less than doubtful par 
entage. The system of “legitimate” 
General Agencies was a good deal dis 
credited thereby 


The final answer has not yet been 
reached; but after a period of close 
and agitated consideration, certain 


clemental requirements have been made 
clear, and at least the main lines of 
the ultimate conclusion have been in 
dicated. 

First, eac’: of the different groups olf 
companies must be left free to follow, 
in the essentials, its own method of 
doing business They will not, and 
cannot, change over into the other fel 
luw’s Ways. 

Second, companies 
automobile business must not be faced 
with insurmountable difficulties in the 
planting of new agencies. 

Third, no group of companies must 
indulge itself in special arrangements 
which another group is unable to meet 
in one way or another, and which gen 
uinely injure such other group 

The Casualty Companies 

Take the system of the casualty com 
panies first. The Branch Office, though 
at a glance so disturbing to its neigh 
hers, is in reality the least trouble 
some of all the special conditions 
which have to be met The fact 
a real Branch Office is not a source 
of unfair competition to anybody, so 
long as the proper brokerage and local 
commission is paid. Nor is the defini 
tion of a “real Branch Office” hard to 
establish: A Branch Office should rep 
resent one company (or group of allied 
companies), and none other for any 
branch of business transacted. Where 
ever this condition is met, the basis or 
amount of compensation paid to the 
manager of such Branch Office is im 
material; for no other company is shut 


newly taking up 


is, 


out from possible participation in its 
business—no other could break in 
with money or dynamite 

The same remarks apply in nearly 


full force to a long established and le 
gitimate General Agency But, unlike 
the Branch Office, it is impossible to 


fix the line at which the “legitimate” 
General Agency ends, and its illegiti 
mate half-brother begins. Territory is 
no test; for an ancient and honorable 
appointment may be for one county, 
while another for an entire State may 
be made in the name of some subsidi- 
ary of a large company for the sole 
purpose of buying the local business 


appointment is 
new entrants to 
the automobile field out of the fold. 
Here, too, there is no exclusive repre 
sentation; and to give business to one 
company means to take it from anoth 
er. In short, the devil is in it. 

The thing comes to this: One com 
pany must be permitted to operate its 
local agents through General Agents 
if it so desires; and yet companies not 
so operating, must be enabled to com 
pete on equal terms for the city busi 
the first company’s General 


Date of 
shuts all 


©” an. office. 
fatal, for it 


ness of 
Agent 
An obvious solution would be to pay 
the General Agent his higher commis- 
sion on Sis field business, and hold him 
down to the local rate on his own di- 
rect business, This solution is simple 


PROBLEM OF COMMISSIONS 


as talking, and good as gold; but un- 


derwriters all agree that it cannot be 
done. A long and painful experience 
has shown (or so it is said) that the 


payment of two scales of commission in 
this manner to the same agent is un- 
workable—it is too easy to work, 
One Possible Solution 

This being laid regretfully aside, 
there remains the possibility of begin- 
ning at the other end, and bringing all 
the agency commissions in the same 
city up to the same level, regardless 
what the rank of the agency may be. 
Under this arrangement, the company 
operating the General Agency, locates 
such agency in a certain city, and pays 


an appropriate rate of commission fo 
take care of the cost of supervision. 
This General Agent pays out a lower 


rate to the local agencies reporting to 
him from the field. In this same city, 
companies not operating General 
Agencies pay their local agents the 
same rate of commission as the Gen 
eral Agent gets (it may easily be one 
and the same office,) without going 
through the expensive or farcical per 
formance of calling him a “General 
Agent.” In the field, these latter com 
panies pay their direct reporting agents 


the same _ lower rate of commission 
that is paid out by the other fellow's 
bona fide General Agent. 

To be sure, the company with the 


General Agent still has some small ad 
vantage for the city business, from the 
reflected glories of the large field they 


have turned over to said General 
Agent. But on the other hand, the 
company with the direct reporting 


agents has a considerable advantage in 
the field. In any event, the advantage 
and disadvantage, such as it is, is the 
legitimate result of the system em.- 
ployed 

Of course, the great peril of this rule 
lies in the multiplication of the Gener 
al Agency points, with resulting in- 
crease -in acquisition cost. Widespread 
high commissions mean high rates, 
which means cut-rate competition, the 
dissatisfaction of the public, and the 
tremendous frowns of the insurance 
commissioners. There is a limit, and 
it is a good ways short of the blue, 
blue sky. 

But if General Agents are to exist, 
(and some companies must have them,) 
they must be paid. If they are paid, 
other companies must meet the situa- 
tion in the cities where such agencies 
are located. To raise up arbitrary re 
quirements merely puts uncomfortable 
thoughts into the heads of the con- 
scientious company, while putting no 
fear of the Lord into the heart of the 
one which is willing to do a little jug- 
gling. The remedy lies in a strict con 
finement of the high commission points 
to the fewest possible locations. 

To say ‘the fewest possible,” is to 
start another lady-and-the-tiger argu- 
ment, no doubt. What is the fewest 
possible? Nevertheless, the question 
must be met—if necessary, by a for- 
cible visit and search of every office in 
volved—or there can be no more mixed 
Conference, 

The Great Cities 

The few great cities which contain a 
large brokerage business present a 
somewhat different phase of the prob- 
lem. Here the old rule of “legitimate” 
General Agents provoked not only the 
setting up of local agents as “General 
Agents,” but even the raising of bro- 
kers to the same bad eminence. This 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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The insurance agent finds many 
problems in the writing of automobile 
fire and theft insurance, which are 
peculiar to this class of underwriting. 
The companies have been compelled to 
rely on their representatives for under- 
writing information, which places the 
responsibility squarely with the agent 
for the successful selection of the 
physical hazard as well as the moral. 


Valued Policy Too Liberal 

The use of a valued policy and the 
competition between agents, which the 
assured has become informed of, in 
giving larger amounts of insurance for 
some companies than others, makes 
the moral hazard on cars after the first 
year a very important, if not the most 
important, feature of automobile under. 
writing. This requires knowledge of 
the individual owner as well as the in- 
dividual car. If the. moral hazard is 
all right, and the amount of insurance 
is in keeping with the value of the 
car, the loss will not exceed a normal 
loss ratio at present rates. 

The present valued form of policy is 
entirely too liberal, as it offers too 
many opportunities for morally weak 
automobile owners to sell cars to the 
insurance company at a higher price 
than they could be sold or traded for 
in the purchase of new model cars. 
With this weapon in the hands of a 
well-informed insuring public, it is sur- 
prising that the underwriting loss ratio 
is as favorable as is shown by the re- 
turns of the companies for 
the companies would cease to use a 
valued form of policy, thus leaving the 


1916, If 


value of an automobile to be adjusted 
after the loss, they would eliminate the 
competition of agents, in offering high- 
er amounts of insurance, which would 
do more than anything else to improve 
the underwriting of automobiles; and, 
if the three-fourths loss clause was 
adopted to cover all machines of a 
design three years old, or older (pol- 
icy being not a valued policy but value 
being subject to adjustment after fire) 
you would practically eliminate the 
moral hazard. The reason for the 
three-fourths loss clause on cars three 
years old, or older, lies in this,—that 
the assured has all the advantage in 
the adjustment of value, even without 
a valued policy, and the older cars of- 


fer so serious a temptation that the 
turee-fourths loss clause is_ really 
needed. 


Competition Should Not Stop Reforms 

The competition of the reciprocals 
and mutuals ought not to prevent these 
reforms taking place, because any con- 
sequent loss of premiums will be more 
than offset by new business. The con- 
scientious agent always has in mind 
the profits of his company and takes a 
personal pride in the successful record 
of his agency. He must have, however, 
the co-operation of the managers in 
the improvement of policy forms and 
practices. 


RATES JUSTIFIED 


Opinion of John C. Paige & Co., 
Boston, Particularly Where Theft 
is Included 





In response to a letter asking views 


oOo. the automobile situation John C, 
Paige -& Co., of Boston, have written 
the following letter to The Eastern 


Underwriter: 
Editor The Eastern Underwriter: 

We duly received your favor of the 
16th inst. asking us that we give ex- 
pression to our views relative to the 


various features involved in writing the 
different kinds of insurance on auto- 
mobiles. 

In view of the fact that we are gen- 
eral agents—not local agents—because 
we have entire charge of the automo- 
bile business for one fire insurance 
company over the whole country, any- 
thing we might say on the subject 
could hardly be construed to represent 
the views of a strictly local agent. 

To be sure, we do a large brokerage 
business outside of the office, but judg- 
ing from that experience, at least since 
January Ist, last, the market for auto- 
mobile insurance is very broad and can 
be arranged: to give any customer al- 
most any .kind of protection that may 
be desired. 

Naturally, there is considerable criti- 
cism of the very high rates charged 
on low priced cars, but these seem to 
be entirely justified, particularly in 
ceses where theft is included. 

The. matter of underwriting is hard 
to compare with other lines of insur- 
aluce. It would appear to consist large- 
ly of getting a large volume of busi- 
ness, at the same time avoiding the 
writing of certain classes of automo- 
bijes which it is known cannot be writ- 
ten at a profit. In fact, the large in- 
crease in automobiles from year to year 
makes it extremely difficult to keep 
pice with the constant changes as well 
as the new conditions arising. 


JOHN C. PAIGE & CO. 


CHACE & STAFFORD VIEWS 


Want Lower Rates to Compete With 
Mutuals—Collision Tariff 
Too High 

Chace & Stafford, of Fall River, 
Mass., said to The Eastern Underwriter 
this week: 

“The only change that we are at all 
anxious about is in the rates, that is 
to say, we feel that the stock compan- 
ies should lower their rates in order to 
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compete with the mutual company, 
located in Providence, R. I., which is 
very ably managed and is, we under- 


stand at the present time, writing at 
the same rates as the stock companies 
end paying 50 per cent. dividends. We 
have lost considerable business to them 
and there is more that will go their 
way upon expiration. 

“We feel that the rates for collision 
insurance in this locality are excessive, 
and there is very little of this form of 
insurance carried owing to the high 
rates for this form of coverage.” 


AUTOMATIC DEPRECIATION 

Asked if he had any comment to make 
on the automobile insurance situation, 
k. M. L. Carson, of the Carson Insur 
ance Agency, Glens Falls, N. Y., said to 
The Eastern Underwriter: 

“We are in favor of an automatic de 
preciation clause for automobile fire 
policies.” 


WOULD REDUCE INSURANCE 


A. E. Bean, of Bean & Bean, an in- 
surance agency in Berlin, N. H., said 
this week that he believes fire rates 


should be the same each year with a 
reduction in amount of insurance suffi 
cient to equalize the hazard. 


MUTUAL SURPLUS OF $100,000 

The New York Senate has amended 
sections 184 and 194 of the insurance 
law by providing that domestic mutual 
liability insurance companies, insuring 
against damage or injury for which the 
insured is liable, and not arising out of 
cr in connection with the business of 
the insured, and against loss or damage 
to property by horses or mules or 
animal-drawn vehicles or automobiles, 
end against loss by burglary of or theft 
from automobiles, must at all times 
maintain a surplus of not less than 
$100,000, and relative to the admission 
of foreign mutual compensation insur- 
ance corporations to do business in this 
State. 
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WILLIAM STREET PAYS THE BILL FOR A 
“STRANGER THAN FICTION” THRILLER 


By PRESCOTT LECKY 


US 


ALL 








DU 
William Street 
months one 


witnessing 
of those underworld 
dramas that good people everywhere 
believe never happen. It looks like 
sheer melodrama; a fabric of plot and 
counter-plot that appeals to our sense 
of fiction rather than our sense of fact. 
Yet not even the most skeptical can 
escape one note of grim reality—the 
fact that sixteen persons, some of them 
insurance men, have gone “up the river” 
to pay the price of their misdoings be- 
hind the walls of Sing Sing Prison. 
Here then is the plot, the synopsis, of 
“thriller,” staged at the 
expense the automobile insurance 
companies of New York and costing 
upward of $175,000. The facts were 
brought out in an investigation by the 
grand jury of New York County. 
Wolf the Master Mind 

The heavy villain of the piece was 
Max J. Wolf, formerly the proprietor 
of an automobile salesroom and garage 
in Brooklyn known as the Moon Auto 
Sales Company. Wolf was the central 
figure of the whole conspiracy—-the mas- 
Under cover of 
automo- 


has been 


for 


real 
of 


a very 


ter mind, so to speak. 
his legitimate business 
bile dealer he conducted his 
operations with comparative safety, a 
statement that needs no further proof 
than the fact that he and his accom- 
plices burned more than 100 automo- 
biles before the plot was discovered. 

Wolt had the firebug  busi- 
ness to a formula. This was his sys- 
tem. In connection with his automo- 
pile business he frequently came into 
possession of old, wornout cars, many 
of them little more than junk and all 
of insignificant value. To these ancient 
bodies he would attach the most recent 
factory numbers, such as a 1915 number 
for a 1910 car. Then he would have 
the automobile insured through some 
reputable agent or broker in New York, 
generally using the name of one of his 
assistants. 

Three Expert Firebugs 

At other times he would take the old 
car of a prospective customer and by 
the same process of altered numbers 
have the customer insure the machine 
as anew car. This was even safer than 
the other plan, for usually the custo- 
mer had never experienced a loss and 
was consequently considered a good 
risk. The same held true of Wolf’s 
creditors, who were often paid in the 
same manner. 

Having arranged the preliminaries, 
Wolf would then turn the car over to 
three expert firebugs in his employ: 
Frederick G. Strobel, William Stark and 
Walter Shirpinsky. Usually several 
months would be allowed to elapse be- 
tween the time the car was insured 
and the time it was burnt. 

When all was ready the car to be 
burned would be towed or driven out 
to some lonely spot on Long Island, 
where no particular investigation is 
Made either by the Fire Department or 
the Police, They would take along ten 
or fifteen gallons of gasoline on these 
trips, and in every instance the owner 
of the car or his representative was 


as an 


criminal 


reduced 


PUNLEUNOEAUUEELE ANGLAIS 


required to be present when the fire 


occurred. The firebugs, as soon as the 
gasoline had been applied and the blaze 
started, would then drive off in another 
car and leave the owner on the scene. 
A little later they would return, pretend 





MAX J. WOLF 
Master Mind in Conspiracy 


to be good Samaritans, as it were, and 
take the unfortunate travellers back to 
town. Naturally these things could not 
be accomplished without the co-opera- 
tion of adjusters—but Wolf had pro- 
vided for this also. 


Wrecking Wrecks 
So this was the system. It can never 
be worked again, as will be shown later, 
but it might be working to-day if Wolf 
had lived. For the old master played 


safe. The thread of events directly con- 
nected with the climax originated in 
this way. 


A certain Dr. J. Richard Kevin, a rep- 
utable physician of Brooklyn, had his 
car badly damaged through collision 
with one of the elevated railroad trains 
which run on the surface outside of the 
city. This car was insured in the 
Globe Indemnity Company, and a legi- 
timate claim of $850 was paid. The 
salvage, however, was turned in to the 
Moon Auto Sales Company, Wolf’s con- 
cern, a8 part payment for a new car. 

This machine was almost a total 
wreck, nevertheless Strobel affixed an- 
other factory number, had the car in- 
sured in the Globe again under his own 
name, and without making any repairs 
except to get the engine in working 
order took it to the suburbs and ar- 
ranged a collision. This he did very 
neatly by simply dashing it into a tele- 
graph pole, claiming that he had swerv- 
ed sharply in order to avoid a passing 
vehicle. .Through connivance with the 
Globe adjuster, Robert E. Caswell, $850 
was collected, and the wreck kept as 
salvage. 

$25 For Staging a Fire 

It should be mentioned at this point 
that Strobel had entered Wolf’s employ 
many years before as an office boy. He 
was an adventurous youth, always 
ready for a bit of excitement, and burn- 
ing motor cars was to him more of a 
lark than a crime. To support this 


statement it need only be mentioned 
that his bonus for staging a fire was 
only $25, whereas Wolf received an 
average of something like $1,000 a car 
from the companies. He was serving 
his apprenticeship, evidently, under the 
master criminal. 

When Strobel put over the claim on 
the Kevin car Wolf called his pupil to 
task. Strobel by this time was familiar 
enough with Wolf’s plan to work it for 
himself. 

“Look here, Strobel,” said Wolf, “if 
you don’t leave those casualty compan- 
ies alone you'll have us all in the pen. 
You can burn all the cars you like if 
you do it carefully, but keep away from 
this collision game. It’s dangerous.’ 

Taking Advantage of Red Tape 

It was Strobel’s disregard of this ad- 
vice that led to his downfall. At the 
risk of breaking the thread of the story, 
however, one incident should be re- 
illustrates 


corded at this point which 














RICHARD C. SACK 


Superintending Building of 
Used By Swindlers 


Garage 


how clever these men were in taking 
advantage of the “red tape” of busi- 
ness. 

Strobel still had the Kevin wreck, 
which had already been through two 
collisions. He was thinking over sev- 


eral schemes for making another col- 
lection on this machine when the Au- 
tomobile Show was held in Grand Cen- 
tral Palace. Strobel was in charge of 
one of the booths at the show, and he 
took advantage of this opportunity in 
the following manner. 

Stark, working with Strobel, brought 
his mother-in-law, Mrs. Otelie Reich 
man, to the show and they visited Stro- 
bel’s booth. 

‘] think I’ll buy one of these cars,” 
said Stark; then, turning to Mrs. Reich- 
man, he said: “I'll buy it in your name 
and you can keep it at home.” She was 
delighted. 

“Here’s the contract—just sign -it on 
the dotted line,” directed Strobel, and 
she wrote her name. The number on 
this contract was that of the Kevin 
machine. 

Car Grows in Value With Age 

Mrs. Reichman, at Stark’s request, 
took the receipted bill of sale to an in- 





surance agent and secured a policy in 
the Federal Insurance Company. A few 
weeks later, before Mrs. Reichman had 
ever seen her son-in-law’s gift, the car 
was towed to Long Island and burned. 
Stark told the innocent old lady that 
the fire was caused by backfire, and 
that she should so present the case to 
the adjuster. Stark was supposed to 
be her chauffeur. She filled out the 
proof of loss, and a claim of $1,200 was 
paid. Evidently the car grew more val- 
uable with age. 

This fire took place just about the 
time of Wolf's death; in fact, one of 
his relatives had to leave the funeral 
to take the adjuster to inspect the loss. 


Ran Machine Into a Quarry 

Wolf died in June, and his influence 
swiftly declined. By August his care- 
fully planned methods were forgotten, 
and Strobel and Stark decided that the 
casualty companies were good for an- 
other haul. So they took an old model 
seven passenger Oldsmobile up-State to 
the vicinity of Kingston, where they 
located a deserted quarry. They 
started the machine toward the preci- 
pice, jumped out, and the car plunged 
sixty feet down to the rocks. They 
claimed that they had been lost in a 
strange country at night and were fol- 
lowing the quarry road when the accl- 
dent took place. It was only by sheer 
good fortune that they were able to save 
their lives, they said With the assist- 
auce of William E. Ramey, the Globe 
adjuster, a loss was paid in the amount 
of $1,101. The policy was in Strobel’s 
name, 

But it’s a long lane that has no turn- 
ing, and at this point it turned very 
sharply indeed and led off in the direc- 
tion of State’s Prison. 

Enter A. Duncan Reid 

For one of the chief lessons drawn 
from this case seems to be that the 
fire insurance companies were too lax 
in following up their losses. With the 
cusualty companies, however, this did 
not hold. Perhaps the fire companies 
were in such close competition that 
they preferred to uphold a reputation 
for immediate settlements rather than 
invite criticism by too much investi- 
gating. The casualty companies, on 
the other hand, had a different system. 
Although the loss was paid as soon as 
the adjuster filed his recommendation, 
the case was not closed until it had 
passed through other hands. 


And so it was that A. Duncan Reid, 
General Manager of the Globe, found 
himself studying the reports of two 


collision losses in six months to one as- 
sured. Frederick G. Strobel had col- 
lected one claim of $850 on March 20 
and another of $1,101 on September 5, 


1°16 The proofs of loss did not ap- 
pear plausible, and Robert M. McCor- 
nick, counsel for the Company, and 
Hugh McGann of the investigating de- 


partment were authorized to begin 
investigation. 

McGann, searching for ex-employes 
of the Moon concern, of which Strobel 
was known to be a member, finally Io- 
cated a man named Cornelius Olsen. 
Through Olsen another man, one Wal- 
ter Shirpinsky, was discovered. In 
spite of their guarded replies, enough 
was learned to strengthen the original 
suspicion, and McCormick telephoned 
Strobel to come to his office. 

Lawyer McCormick's Coup 

Strobel entered the next day smiling 
confidently. , 

“I think this 


an 


loss is crooked,” de- 
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clared the attorney. Strobel reared at 
the accusation. 

“] won't have my honesty questioned 
bs anyone!” he retorted. “I'll pay the 
money back even before I'll be called a 
crook.” 

“Fine,” agreed McCormick, and after 
an intellectual fencing match in which 
McCormick won, Strobel signed a check 
for $100 in part payment. This, of 
course, was a fatal blunder from \3tro- 
bel’s standpoint and a. distinct coup for 
the lawyer. No amount of explanation 
can whitewash the fact that a man who 
is willing to repay a loss, must be afraid 
of an investigation. As a result of this 
piece of sterling evidence, therefore, 
McCormick felt that he could pursue the 
trail as far as he liked in the certainty 
that eventually he could prove Stro- 
bel’s guilt. The check was certified and 
held. 

The officials of the Globe were never- 
theless unwilling to believe that any of 
their adjusters. were dishonest, for 
Ramey especially, was one of the most 
trusted men on the ‘Street, and had even 
been elected president of an association 
of automobile adjusters. 

Facts Go to District Attorney 

However, it was agreed that some- 
thing was wrong somewhere, and the 
facts were given to the District Attor- 
ney for further investigation. Assistant 
District Attorney Weller, who handled 
the case, made a search of the Globe 
files and declared that several claims 
paid by the Company were undoubtedly 
crooked. The investigation, he said, 
should begin with the adjusters who 
passed these claims for payment. 

It was ascertained from various 
sources that the car involved in the col- 
lision on Long Island while owned by 
Strobel was identical with that damaged 
by the elevated train when the property 
of Dr. Kevin. Obviously the adjusters 
could have determined this if they had 
so desired simply by tracing the his- 
tory of the car. Detectives working 


with the District Attorney’s office then 
discovered these facts. 
Ramey Arrested 

Ramey had taken for his own use a 
year or more previous the salvage of a 
Marmon car belonging to the Company. 
Caswell also, pursuing the same course, 
had paid $1,800 to a New Haven as- 
sured named Rosenberg for a slightly 
damaged Mercer, and appropriated the 
salvage as his personal property. On 
this evidence Mr. Weller obtained in- 
dictments for both men. 

Ramey was arrested and held in $25,- 
00 bail. Caswell at first fled jurisdic 
tion and went to Jersey, but later re- 
turned and confessed. His story re- 
vealed that he and Ramey had been 
swindling the Globe for years by ne- 
gotiating fake accidents, making faise 
vouchers, padding bills, taking com 
missions on repairs, and accepting 
money for passing certain accidents 
without thorough investigation. Caswell 
went so far as to become a witness for 
the State. and additional testimony 
given by him served to indict Frank 
McGinley, who had formerly worked 
with Ramey and Caswell in the adjust 
ing department of the Globe. 

Former Office Boy Owned Five Auto- 
mobiles 

McGinley, according to Caswell’s 
story, had started as an office boy with 
the Globe and in five years owned five 
automobiles. The three men together 
had put over twelve fake accidents in 
the last two years. 

McGinley, it was found, had recently 
stolen a car in Portland, Me., and when 
arrested on this charge and brought to 
New York he pleaded guilty. In the 
grand jury investigation it developed 
that on one occasion McGinley had in 
duced a cousin of his to drive a Velie 
car into «© Locomobile  toth cars were 
the property of McGinley, who was 
himself at the wheel of the Locomobile. 
After the collision McGinley filled in 
his cousin’s name on the proof of loss 


in his own handwriting and collected 
$825 from Ramey Three months later 
the two men duplicated the accident 
with the same cars and collected $325 

McGinley was sent to Elmira Refor 

















CROOKS PHOTOGRAPHED CARS 
AFTER SETTING THEM ON FIRE 


matory, Ramey to State’s Prison, and 
Caswell to the penitentiary. All three 
confessed. Caswell and Ramey were 
also induced by Mr. Weller to give the 
true story about the Kevin case, and 
thus Strobel was definitely implicated 

Sack, Brooklyn Contractor, Arrested 

Strobel was indicted on October 11 
charged with grand larceny and filing 
false proof of loss. A’ Brooklyn con 
tractor, one Richard ©. Sack, provided 
the $3,000 bail, and Strobel was re 
leased. Gn November 27 Strobel pleaded 
guilty and was remanded to City Prison 
for sentence. Sack, who had been him 
self deeply involved with Wolf and 
later with Strobel, gave Strobel’s wife 
$750 and assured Strobel that he would 
support his family during the term ot 
imprisonment if he would stand hi 
ground and accept his sentence without 
confessing. Weller, however, saw that 
Strobel could be of immense assistance 
to the State if he could be made to 
talk, and ai length succeeded in’ in 
ducing Strobel to give a complete state 


nent of the whole conspiracy. Largely 
aus a result of this confession there fol 
lowed the indictment of Sam Levy (4 
lires), Richard ©. Sack (9% fires) Jacob 
Welsing (4 fires) Thomas Gill (2 fires) 
and others. Twenty convictions have 
been obtained to date. 

The vista of crime that opened up 
to Weller and McCormick stretched 
back over a period of more than eleven 
vears. In the four years preceding 
Sirobel’s arrest he and William Stark, 
chief mechanic of the Moon Auto Sales 
Company, had taken part in the burning 
ol between fifty and sixty cars. 


The Babylon Fire 

The most amazing episode of the 
whole story related by Strobel was what 

known as “the Babylon fire,” in 
vhich seven motor trucks and several 
damaged touring cars were burned for 
Richard C,. Sack. Sack was the most in- 
fluential member of the combination, 
and his money and reputation united to 
assist him in a hard fight. When this 
convicted the backbone of 
the defense was shattered, and prac 
tically all that remained was to gather 
ip the remaining threads and bring 
the lesser offenders to justice. This 
process is ‘still going on. 


Wan Wa 


Sack was a man of excellent business 
reputation and was especially known 
for his religious interests. So firm was 
his position as a pillar of the church 
that no less than three ministers ap 
peared during the trial to testify in his 
behall But underneath this pious ex 
terior he had been the intimate friend 
and co-conspirator for many years of 
Vax J. Wolf, a man concerning whose 
moral nature the less that is said the 
better Wolf was certainly a confirm 
ed scoundrel, and it is of course possible 
that he was responsible for Sack’s ini- 
tial back-sliding. At any rate Sack has 
confessed, 

The Babylon fire was nothing short 
of wholesale incendiarism, every de 


(Continued on page 16.) 
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“When in tue human 
events” John Q. Everybody purchases 
an automobile, he has usually no con- 
ception of the hazards he is assuming. 
His own experience with his friends 
will acquaint him with tne- ordinary de- 
lights of motoring, and the salesman 
will probably convince him that the tire 
economy, gasoline saving and the ab- 
sence of wear and tear on the left rear 


course of 


spring will enable him to save as much 
as he did last year, and leave a con- 
siderable balance for investment. 

Then comes our friend and colleague 

the insurance agent. Ordinarily, there 
is no difficulty in persuading him that 
it is his duty to protect his investment 
by a fire and theft policy, but it is not 
easy to him that there is a 
possibility of his running into somebody, 


£0 show 


something or a lamp-post, and doing 
corresponding damage. It is not my 
intention, however, to deal with the 


cifficulties with which the solicitor has 


to contend in securing an order for the 


insurance. It is evident that he has 
successfully surmounted them. Year 
after year we see the automobile pre- 


miums increase in an even greater pro- 
portion than the automobiles in use. 
Are the Test 

policy insurance is 
think it is 
safe to say that 50 per cent. of the dis- 


Claims 
The final ‘test 
when the claim comes in. |! 


ol 


agreements and unsatisfactory claim 
settlements is due to the fact that the 
assured is not acquainted wii the 


terms and conditions of his policy. If 
every assured understood clearly the 
coverage afforded by the policy, the lot 





TO QUENCH FIRE 
IN CARBURETOR 


By WILLIAM H. STEWART, Jr. 


President of Stewart Automobile School 
| yiiit 


When gasoline takes fire it is a 
serious matter, says William H. Stew- 


art, Jr., president of The Stewart 
Automobile Sc‘ool. But the most 
dangerous accessory to a fire is the 
cne you least expect, namely, “panic.” 
The average person has such an un- 
reasoning fear for gasoline that he 
loses his head completely. The first 
few fires will leave one completely 


unnerved for a time, but after a little 
experience in fighting them, panic will 


disappear and self-control be gained. 
This does not mean that one should 
Gelay or move any more slowly, but 
should know what to do, and do it 
auickly. 

The novice stands aghast as_ the 
first burst of flames comes from the 


carburetor. The experienced man jumps 
for the nearest preventive. At least 
one small fire extinguisher should be on 
every car. The large chemical deviccs 
are too bulky and cannot be laid in any 
Losition, whereas the ordinary instru- 
ment may be stowed away in a small 
Space. The best place is beneath the 
hood on the carburetor side. This is 
where the fire starts and may be reach- 


UA LL 


Wut | | | 
of the adjuster would be a happy one. 
The aim of every company is to satis- 
fy the assured, and the company ordi- 
narily will spare no reasonable efforts in 
meeting the wishes of the assured and 
#iving ‘im perfect satisfaction. It is 
difficult, however, to leave the assured 
in a contented frame of mind, when he 
thinks he is going to be re-imbursed in 
full for whatever collision damage his 
car sustains, and he finds that in ac- 
cordance with the conditions of the 
policy he is to bear the first $25 of 
the loss. Even more . unsatisfactory 
have been roadbed collisions, Or cases 
where tire damage is involved. Dam- 
age of this nature has been expressly 
eycluded by the policy, and the assured 
could make no recovery at all. 
Eliminating Restrictions 
recent trend toward eliminating 
these restrictions from the _ collision 
policy can not fail to have a helpful 
influence toward maintaining pleasant 
relations between the company and the 
assured. It remains to be seen whether 


an 
rhe 


or not this increase of coverage will 
require a higher rate; the experience 
on collision insurance is not such as 
to admit of any material extension of 
the coverage without a corresponding 
charge but even if such a charge should 
become necessary I believe that the 
average solicitor would be disinclined 
to revert to the old form with its 


restrictions. 

But even had the policy form reached 
that ideal state as to be comprehensive 
in relation to each hazard assumed 
there would still be accidents where 
the company would be forced to deny 
liability. For example if an owner 
took out a liability policy in his own 
name and his wife were driving the 
car and were sued the defense of such 
suit and any consequent judgment 
could not be undertaken by the insur- 
ance company. 
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From cases which come under my 
observation only too frequently, there 
is an evident need for a more general 
understanding of the necessity for the 
inclusion of additional interests in lia- 
bility and property damage _ policies. 
Indeed, under present conditions it may 
safely be said that more cases are de- 
clined by companies for this reason 
than from any other single cause. The 
public, consequently, is being educated 
to the necessity of covering the inter- 
ests of those who may use the car, but 


it is an expensive and unpleasant 
means of education. 

The laws of New York and of prac- 
tically every Eastern State are being 
interpreted so as to explicitly fix the 
liability for negligence on the person 
under whose direction and control the 


the time of the accident, and 
there is an apparent necessity for 
solicitors to lay stress on this point 
at the time the order for the insurance 
is secured. 


car is at 


Increase in Liability Limits 

It is gratifying to note the increase 
in the demand for higher liability 
limits than 5,000/10,000 showing, 
it does, that the solicitors have noted 
the frequency of high verdicts and are 
taking the necessary measures to se 
cure adequate’ protection for their 
clients. The increase in cost of lia- 
bility cases has been noted by all 
companies and this not only in cases 
involving death or serious injury where 
the verdicts may run to $10,000 or 
$20,000 or more, but also where the 
injuries may be of a trivial character, 

The most 


as 


explana- 
that the 


usually accepted 
tion for this condition is 

Workmen's Compensation Laws of the 
various States have withdrawn much 
of the employers’ liability business from 
the hands of the lawyers and they are, 
consequently, devoting more attention 


el by raising the hood. Some carry home where gasoline has been used 


them on the running board, but this is 
Objeciionable on account of theft lia- 
bility. If placed under the seat or 
secured by a lock they are not readily 
piaced in service, and the machine may 
be badly damaged meanwhile. 

Always turn off the gasoline 
tank to stop feeding the flames. 
narily there is not more than two 
ounces in any float chamber, and this 
will not last long. All the parts about 
the carburetor are metal and_ not 
easily harmed. It is well also to use the 
self-starter to turn the engine. This 
will draw flames into the manifold. 
Quite often the whole fire may be ex- 
tinguished, if this is done in time. 

A greater danger arises from per- 
mitting an accumulation of  inflam- 
mable material in the drip pan, Once 
this becomes fully ignited the situa- 
tion requires prompt and efficient ac- 
tion. The work of extinguishing should 
begin right here, leaving the carburetor 
till the last. Otherwise the burning 
rasoline at the bottom will continue to 
ignite that at the carburetor. 

So, remember, always start 
hottom and work upward. If there 
is a flame on the ground beneath the 
car, use the self-starter with gears 
in mesh to move to another position. 
Sand is good if available, but never 
throw sand on the carburetor or any 
other parts of the machine. It falls 
away, leaving gasoline free to burn, 
and also gets into the mechanism, do- 
ing incalculable harm. On a flat sur- 
face sand is excellent, or any other dry 
powder. Even flour has saved many a 


at the 
Ordi- 


at the 


carelessly. 


The old method of covering the fire 
with a rug or carpet is good, but the 
extinguisher is better. This covers the 
fluid with a layer of non-inflammable 
gas which smothers the flame. Finally 
be cautioned never to throw water On 
burning gasoline. It is heavier than 


water and tends to spread the flame. 


Everyone knows that any kind of 
u fire is dangerous, but if the above 
suggestions are employed under self 
control the flame starting from a car 
buretor backfire will be efficiently 
stopped at the source.._New York 


American, 


ASPHYXIATION 





Danger of it Ever Lurks in Closed 





Garages—Coma, Then Quick 
Death 

To avoid danger of sudden death 
from the insidious effects of inhaling 
an extremely poisonous gas, which is 
more than likely to be present in the 
exhaust of any gasoline motor, don't 
fail to open the doors of your garage 
and a window before allowing an auto- 
mobile engine to run idle there even 
for a few minutes. 


All persons who have anything to do 


with automobiles or gasoline engines 
cr’ env kind should be warned of the 
dangerous conditions which may ob- 


ta'n in a closed garage with little or no 
ventilation when a gasoline engine is 
voiding its exhaust gases into the at- 
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_ RELATION BETWEEN AGENTS, BROKERS and CLAIMS 


| By EDMUND ELY, SUPERINTENDENT AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 
: /ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN NEW YORK CITY 
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to their public liability cases. We 
have, however, to deal with the effect, 
not the cause, and where the tendency 
toward higher verdicts is so manifest 
it behooves the careful insurer to pro- 


tect himself by taking out higher 
limits. 
The Broker 
The relations between the company 


and the assured depend to a very large 
extent upon the broker, and as his 
own interests are involved in that re- 
lationship, it is of first importance that 
he should do his utmost to remove any 
possibility of differences. This is best 
done at the outset by making sure that 
the assured understands the essentials 
of his policy. 

Much constructive work has been 
done within the past year toward sim- 
plifying the policy and making the 
coverage clear and it is pleasant to 
note that representatives of the Fire 
Brokers’ Association of New York, in a 
conference with a joint committee from 
the two automobile organizations (fire 
and casualty), offered suggestions 
which are now embodied in the policy. 


Rights of the Assured 


The ultimate aim of the agent, the 
broker and the company in all atijust- 
ments with an assured is to give com- 
plete satisfaction. The practice of all 
companies should be to give the honest 
assured—who is usually a passive party 
to the making of the insurance contract 

the benefit of every reasonable doubt, 
to waive all non-prejudicial technical- 
ities, and it is no less a duty that 
every company owes to the public to 
resist by every means the dishonest or 
deliberately padded claim. And in all 
of these objects our ends will be more 
quickly and _ effectively attained by 
hearty co-operation of and with our 
friend—-the man who gets the business. 


mosphere. It is 
estimate the danger of 
for a moment in such a place. Sudden 
death may be the penalty The only 
safe course is to have plenty of fresh 


impossible to over- 
remaining even 


air in circulation while the motor is 
running. 

Ignorance of this insidious peril, 
which lurks particularly in small pri- 


jate garages where the supply of air is 


limited, has resulted in a number of 
tragic deaths. In many instances the 
victims have been overcome while 


working on their cars and their bodies 
have been found where they had fallen, 


either sitting in or lying next to the 
cars, showing that unconsciousness 
must have come upon them with start- 


ling rapidity. “Petromortis” is the 
name which physicians have given to 
such asphyxiations caused by inhaling 


the fumes of carbon monoxide gas 
which is one of the products of in- 
complete combustion in a _ gasoline 
motor. 


The poisonous effect of carbon mon- 
oxide gas is explained in a well-known 
textbook on chemistry as follows: “Car- 
bon monoxide prevents the oxygen of 
the air from uniting with the haemo- 
globin of the red blood corpuscles by 
entering itself into combination with 
the haemoglobin to form a stable com- 
pound. It is because of this action that 
a comparatively small amount of the 
fas will cause death The compound 
formed in the corpuscles has a brilliant 
red color and is so stable that it can be 
detected in a body years after death.” 

Aetna Life News. 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
FROM THE CLAIM DEPARTMENT’S VIEWPOINT : 


By J. HORACE SHALE, COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CO., NEWARK 2 
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While it is unquestionably true that 
the cause of all automobile accidents 
can be summed up in one word ‘‘care- 
lessness,” yet it is also a fact that a 
large number can be traced directly to 
a comparatively small element who 
drive cars, and a careful study of the 
siluation will undoubtedly demonstrate 
that the responsibility for most of the 
trouble can easily be classified, and an 
experienced claim man can tell you that 
it is not difficult to enumerate them. 


One of the most prolific sources from 
which accidents arise is the “green” or 
inexperienced driver. Every prudent 
man, as s0on as he purchases an auto- 
mobile, makes it is business to at 
once secure protection in the way of 
liability insurance, and any number of 
purchasers, with a few hours’ lessons, 
feel themselves competent to handle a 
machine and have no hesitancy in tak- 
ing a car into crowded thoroughfares 
aud through city where it re- 
quires al] the skill of an experienced 
driver to avoid accidents. This is also 
true where an owner permits a wife or 
children to use the machine. A large 
percentage of accidents handled by an 
insuring company can be directly traced 
to the inexperience of the person driv- 
ing the car. 

The Moral Hazard 


Another class of owners, of bot 
pleasure and commercial vehicles, un- 
doubtedly fail to make proper inquiries 
as to the ability of the men they hire 
as chauffeurs. They look but little fur- 
ther than to the fact that the man they 
employ is able to drive a machine. The 
reckless, careless and poorly paid 
ciauffeur, realizing the fact that the 
responsibility for any damage will fall 
upon his employer, will take chances 
that no prudent man or ordinarily care- 
ful driver would think of. 

The personal habits of an assured are 
also a matter of vital interest to the 
company carrying his insurance. The 
sporty element who use their cars for 
nightly joy rides and attempt to oper- 
ate them after an evening's session at 
a road house, cause the company in 
time and money more than a dozen 
ordinary risks. 

Selection 

It seems truly remarkable when one 
stops to consider the difference in the 
care exercised in the selection of risks 
in other lines and that pursued by the 


streets 


viderwriter in issuing an automobile 
liability policy. When a life insurance 
company issues a_ policy, Nowever 


small, they surround themselves with 
every safeguard by looking into a 
man's past history, his family history, 
and make a careful medical and physi- 
cal examination of the applicant. A 
fire insurance company thoroughly in- 
spects its risk and ascertains just 
what the hazard is before they assume 
it. Even in the personal accident and 
health lines, an attempt is made to 
secure all available information before 
the company is satisfied that the risk 
is a desirable one. In the automobile 
liability field, however, all that it seems 
necessary to do in order to secure a 
policy is to make an application for it. 
The broker comes in, fills out a printed 
form, and without making any inquiries 
whatever, the company will issue a 
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policy, assuming a liability of $5,000 
to $10,000 and protect an owner in the 
use of an article that can be used as 
an instrument of destruction, paying 
absolutely no attention to his qualifica- 
tions, but is satisfied with the meager 
facts the application discloses. 

This is undoubtedly due to the fact 
that this line of insurance may be re- 
garded as being yet in its infancy ana 
that the fierce competition for busines. 
and a desire for volume has caused 
them to fail to exercise the degree of 
caution and care that is used in other 
lines of insurance, trusting rather to 
luck and that the law of average will 
piace on their books the proper num- 
ber of desirable risks. 

The difficulty of overcoming this 
situation in the manner in which the 
business is at present conducted seems 
almost unsurmountable. ‘There are, 
however, a number of things that might 
be suggested which would assist in 
hettering this condition, 


The Man Who Drives 


The first thing that should be con- 
sidered is the experience of the party 
wso expects to drive the car. I* might 
be possible for the companies to reach 
an understanding wherein they would 
refuse to issue a policy of insurance, 
oy extend the coverage, to any person 
who had not had at least three months’ 
experience in driving a car. In this 
way the “green” driver would be prac- 
tically eliminated. 


There are, as all connected with the 
business well know, a number of cOm- 
panies organized and now engaged in 
the business of making reports upon 
applicants for automobile insurance. 
For a small charge a company could 
secure through this source a complete 
report covering the experience of the 
driver, his metiod of driving and using 
a car, and particularly get a line upon 
his habits. With this report in front 
of him, the underwriter would immedi- 
ately know whether or not the risk was 
a desirable one. Another suggestion 
would be a general clearing house, such 
as now exists in the accident and health 
field, to whom a company would report, 
and through whom it would be possible 
to secure, an experience both as to the 
moral and physical hazard. To organ- 
ize and equip such a company would 
require a large outlay of money and 
rouch time and labor. But as the auto- 
mobile field is growing rapidly, would 
the effort not be justified by the results 
attained and the returns such a com- 
pany would receive for the service it 
would render? 

It would therefore follow that by 
eliminating the “green” driver, the man 
who employs inexperienced or cheap 
help, and the owner whose habits and 
niethod of living makes him an undesir- 
able person for coverage, the insurance 
companies would materially reduce the 
rumber of accidents they are now call- 
ea upon to take care of, and at the end 
of the year the claim department would 
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be able to show the result of this 
system by producing a lower loss ratio. 


The Small Car Exposure 


There is another element in the writ- 
ing of automobile liability insurance 
that claim departments believe should 
receive serious attention at the hands 
of the underwriter. Rates are now 
fired and quoted according to the in- 
surable horse-power of a car, and the 
company receives about one-third the 
premium for a small and inexpensive 
automobile that it does for the high 
powered and more expensive machines. 
The fact is patent that there are a 
great many more of the former than 
ol the latter class, and anyone who has 
adjusted claims can testify that a Ford 
can do practically as much damage as 
a Packard. We have, therefore, the 
condition existing of Laving three times 
the exposure in the small car for the 
same premium received for the high 
powered one. 

It would also seem that it is rather 
poor business for a company to receive 
the same premium for a car used by 
salesmen or physicians that it does for 
the car used exclusively for pleasure, 
the exposure in the former instance be- 
ing many times that of the private 
owner who uses his car for pleasure 
purposes only. 

Of course, the answer to this is the 
adjustment of the rate and securing 
for the small machine and for cars con- 
stantly in use a premium that will take 
care of the exposure. , 


Another matter that should receive 
careful consideration from the hands 
cf the management of the various com- 
panies is the advisability of so amend- 
ing the policy contract as to exclude 
accidents occurring while the driver is 
under the influence of intoxicants, as 
well as either excluding guests or occu- 
pants of the car from the coverage or 
charging an additional premium for 
this protection. 


Guests in Pleasure Cars 


In the case of an accident Lappening 
while the operator is intoxicated, the 
only thing involved is a question of the 
assessment of the damage, the amount 
6: which is always aggravated, leaving 
little if any chance for the making of 
a reasonable settlement. Public policy 
prohibits the issuing of insurance 
against the commission of an unlawful 
act. In the case of an accident due to 
the intoxication of a driver, an insur- 
ance company will, however, assume 
the civil liability arising out of a crim- 
inal act of the policyholder. 

The question of injury to guests or 
occupants of pleasure cars has become 
a very serious proposition, and the rul- 
ings of the courts as to negligence in 
this regard are such as to warrant giv- 
ing this matter serious thought. It is 
a well-known fact that in most cases 
gvests would not think of making claim 
did they not know or were they not ad- 
vised by an assured that he is protected 
by a liability policy, and in addition it 
sould be remembered that claims of 
this character are extremely difficult to 
defend or adjust on account of the as- 
sured being in sympathy with, and in 
many cases assisting, the claimant. 

These are a few of the weak spots 
in the automobile situation as seen 
through the eyes of the claim depart- 
ment, and while it is realized that time 
and experience will bring about some 
of the changes herein suggested, it is 
probable that many needed reforms will 
only be effected after the lesson has 
been well paid for. 
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A FAIR QUESTION: IS AUTOMOBILING ANY FUN? 


By J. D. WHITNEY 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD 
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Is Automobiling any fun?. Probably 
it is. I understand that no less than 
1,200,000 automobiles are in Operation 
in the United States to-day. Yet, as I 
look over a pile of clippings having to 
co with the consequences of accidents, 
I wonder that anybody has the extreme 
intrepidity to venture out on the street 
with a car at all. 

Once | was just foolish enough to 
believe that, if a person used a reason- 
able amount of caution and did not try 
to steer the car and take naps at the 
same time, nothing could happen to 
him. But, after reading in a Los 
Angeles paper that an ostrich kicked 
#n automobile all out of shape on the 
highway and nearly killed a negro boy 
who tried to disentangle the bird from 
the machine, | have known that it was 
not so. 

A Suit For $53,000 

On Christmas Day a car belonging to 
a well-known New York gentleman was 
being driven with only the chauffeur 
in the car when it struck another car 
containing the whole Shilowitz family. 
The S. family reciprocated by bringing 
eleven suits for damages, aggregating 
$53,000. 

So Chance goes, disguised sOmetimes 
as an ostrich with a penchant for kick- 
ing tinware out of shape, and some- 
times as whole families determined to 
take advantage of the fact that the 
car-owner has money in the bank. 

What chance, then, has the automo- 
bilist, when he drives out of his garage, 
of coming home solvent? We insur- 
ance men know the answer; and, judg- 
ing from the extraordinary increase in 
the automobile insurance business, as 
reported from all sides, the good news 
is being pretty well disseminated to the 
public. People are at last beginning 
to realize that it is not businesslike to 
own or operate an automobile without 
full insurance protection. 


“Sob Stuff” Justified 

I remember writing in an advertise- 
ment about a year ago some sob stuff 
to the effect that the motorist, driving 
forth all gay and debonair on a fine 
June day, might at any moment be the 
author of an accident that would at 
one stroke wipe out the equity in his 
home. By special request, I cut that 
out. But I don’t know. It took a jury 
just four minutes in a Bronx court not 
long ago to award a verdict of $12,500 
ior the killing of an eight-year-old boy! 
Juries are becoming extremely gener- 
ous with defendants’ money. Plenty of 
verdicts from $5,000 to $25,000 can be 
found on the court records. 

It is, in fact, generally recognized 
that the ordinary $5,000 coverage is 
not sufficient for perfect safety; and 
the companies are pointing out to their 
clients that increased limits, as well as 
coverage for additional interests, are 
highly desirable. 

Responsibility of the Owner 

Two interesting decisions of high 
courts in New York State this year 
tear on the responsibility of the Owner. 
Morris Rose was run over and killed. 
His widow obtained a verdict of $16,- 
£12. The car-owner appealed, however, 
on the, ground that the chauffeur had 
been driving at the time and had taken 
the car without permission. The Ap- 
Lellate Division upheld the widow’s 
judgment and ruled that an owner is 
lable for the acts of his chauffeur and 
cannot escape liability except by lock- 
ing his car up in some secret spot. The 
Cther decision was the famous one by 
the Court of Appeals in which the court 


held that a father is not liable for the 
acts of his adult son, when the son is 
driving the car for his own exclusive 
ends. 

The effect of these two decisions is 
easy to see. The first extends the lia- 
bility of car-owners enormously; and 
the second makes it desirable that adult 
children who expect to do any driving 
should take out protection of their own 
or be included in the father’s policy. In 
fact, it is equally true that a man is 
not responsible if his wife causes an 
accident, when driving the car for her 
own pleasure. Therefore, unless he 
wants to see his wife sued, it behooves 
him to have her included in his policy 
as an additional interest. 


Verdicts on Children 

I have mentioned above that the life 
of an eight-year-old child seemed to a 
jury to be worth $12,500. There was, 
no doubt, something punitive in this 
heavy verdict, for the conditions attend- 
ing the accident were not’ wholly 
creditable to the 25-year-old man who 
drove the car. But good-sized verdicts 
for the deaths of children have been 
abundant this year. Down in Fred- 
erick, Md., the other day a mother re- 
covered $5,000 because her seven-year- 
old boy, who had asked for a ride, fell 
off the automobile and was killed. A 
verdict for $2,500 against an express 
company was obtained by the mother 
cf a seven-year-old girl. And a small 
boy in Buffalo, suing through a guar- 
dian, recovered $1,400 from a telegraph 


lift, he fell under the truck and had his 


my mind, is the absolute unexpected- 
ness of the kind of accidents that result 
In a Connecticut town a man 


around and sued the motorist 
dollars damages. 
moving automobile and bounded along 
till it struck a woman of fifty-nine who 


washing the front steps. 
was badly cut about the head and had 
to take to her bed. 
was responding to an 
Boston broke through a fence, plowed 
up a lawn, climbed 


A fire engine thaf 


best to enter the door of a house which, 
up to that time, had lived a peaceful 
and wholesome existence. 
were operating a car of light 


The little car was not 
all crumpled up, as you would expect. 
Instead, the truck 


loaded with oil. 


was overturned 


A Christmas Story 


just before Christmas. Packages which 
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“Never mind an ambulance,” she said. 
“I’m not hurt, and I must get home to 
the children with these Christmas 
presents.” 

She consented, however, to go to the 
French Hospital, where she died within 
an hour, of internal injuries. 

This woman, before she died, absolved 
the chauffeur. But 1 sometimes wonder 
whether a jury would have been so 
lenient, had the case of the motherless 
children, trying to make a Christmas 
out of the toys that were scattered 
cver Thirty-Second Street, been called 
to their attention, 

Counter-Suits 

Not at all infrequent is the kind of 
situation where two men blame each 
other and bring counter-suits. Indeed, 
automobile litigation, like every other 
kind of litigation, is disagreeable, bad 
tasting, and expensive. It is the best 
recommendation of automobile insur 
ance that it protects people against the 
embittering and time-wasting exper 
iences of the civil court. The Travel- 
ers and, I am candid to say, a few others 
of the better companies, make it a 
point, and so advertise it, to save their 
policyholders, if possible, from any suit 
at all. The word “service” is used by 
us to designate the eagerness of Trav- 
elers representatives in all parts of the 
United States and Canada to be on the 
spot, when policyholders have had 
trouble, and do their utmost to settle 
ciaim controversies on a basis of fair 
ness and good-feeling, without resort to 
the courts. 

Property Damage 

Now, as regards property damage, I 
think the most extraordinary accident 
recorded this year was when an auto 
mobile plunged over the Palisades of 
the Hudson River and fell 200 feet. 
There was one man in the car, and he 
was, of course, killed. The car was not 
so badly damaged as one would expect, 
having alighted on its tires; but it was 
so badly strained that it was only fit 
for the junk heap. 

There are many extraordinary things 
about the use of the automobile in the 
State of Colorado, where it is fast 
supplanting the broncho and the hunts- 
man's buckboard. And anyone who has 
driven over some of the narrow moun-. 
tain roads will readily believe that there 
was something doing for a few seconds 
when a high wind blew a man’s auto- 
mobile clear off the road, not long ago, 
making it turn turtle down the embank- 
ment, and throwing the whole family, 
including the wife and two children, 
under the car. 

Lightning May Strike Twice in Same 
Place 

And lest any one should still think 
that lightning does not strike twice in 
the same spot, I should like to relate in 
closing the experience of a man in 
Seattle, Wash., last month. This man 
nearly had a collision with a street car, 
but stopped soon enough so that he 
merely entangled his front wheels in 
the fender. The motorman backed up, 
and the motorist got out to crank his 
car again. In the excitement, he had 
forgotten to put his gear in neutral; so 
the car leaped forward and ran over 
both the man’s legs; and the man was 
taken to the hospital after all. 


LIST 186 MANUFACTURERS 


The Commercial Union has issued its 
annual booklet, containing a list of 
automobiles, showing model, type of 
body and list price, with horsepower 
and collision insurance ratings. Cars 
o; one hundred and eighty-six manufac- 
turers are listed. 
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THE MOTOR VEHICLE IN COURT 


PREPARED FOR THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
By GEORGE H. MURDOCH, NEWARK, N. J. 


Reasonable Care and Prudence in Cross- 

ing Street 

That a driver of an automobile is not 
negligent in attempting to cross a street 
in front of a trolley car if he may 
reasonably believe he can do so safely; 
and, that in forming a judgment 
whether he can do so in safety he may 
assume that a reasonable degree of care 
according to conditions will be observed 
by the trolley motorman, are rules laid 
down by the Michigan Supreme Court 
in the case of Travelers’ Indemnity 
Company Vv Detroit United Railway 
Company (159 N, W. 528). 

The Indemnity Company sued as the 
assignee of the owner of the automobile 
and secured a judgment for $200. 

On the trial it was shown in evidence 
that at the time of the accident the 
owner's chauffeur had come to his office, 
on a crowded business street in Detroit, 
for the purpose of driving him home. It 
had been raining and the evening ‘was 
misty, with the light fading at the time. 
The chauffeur testified that he then had 
his lights lit and drove slowly north 
down the east side looking for a place 
to park, and, finding it necessary to 
cross over on account of cars being 
parked all along that side, watched his 
chance until he saw a_esouth-bound 
street car pass, and, observing the next 
was coming south about a block and a 
half away, 300 or 400 feet beyond the 
first street north, and thinking he had 
plenty of time to get over, turned his 
automobile to the left to cross, driving 
slowly upon first speed, and just as he 
was about to cross the west track on 
which south-bound cars run this street 
car from the north struck his left rear 
wheel, violently throwing him around 
into another automobile, resulting in 
serious damage to the one he ‘was driv- 
ing, which he described in detail. ‘His 
testimony was in part corroborated by 
a witness who saw the collision from 
the sidewalk, and ‘who testified that he 
was familiar with the noise made by 
trolley cars in stopping—the grinding of 
the brakes, ete..—and heard no such 
noise previous to the tire when the 
street car struck the automobile and 
that he would judge that the street car 
was going at least fifteen miles an hour 
ven the accident occurred. 

in affirming the judgment rendered 
in the trial court, the upper court said 
in part: 

This is not a case of failing to look and see 
the approaching car, but of reasonable judg 
ment and prudence in attempting to cross 
after seeing it. If it was reasonable for him 
to believe he could cross safely, he was not 
negligent in attempting it. Provided the car 
wis as far away as he testified, it would have 
to travel at an unusual rate of speed to catch 
him, and in forming a judgment he had a 
right to assume that a reasonable degree of 
care according to conditions would be observed 
by the motorman also, If by reason of the 
misty evening and fading light it was more 
difficult for the motorman to observe clearly 
plaintiff's position and readily discover 
whether or not he had cleared the track, it 
was his duty “to have the car under such con 
trol as to admit of its ‘being stopped after he 
became able to discern objects on the track, 
and before a collision with such objects should 
occur.” v 

Mutual care to avoid . collisions was de 
manded and to be expected. Both parties 
were driving on a business street in a large 
city, which ‘both had a right to use for their 
particular method of travel, but each in driv 
ing his conveyance was required to exercise 


ll reasonable care and take precautions to 
avoid) injuring others, Their duties were 
mutual. The questions of negligence and con 
tributory negligence were questions of fact, 
properly left to the jury. 


Injury Arising Out of Employment 

In proceedings under the Workmen's 
Compensation Act of Massachusetts by 
Rollo S. Hewitt, employe, opposed by 


the John Hancock Mutual “Life Insur- 
ance Company, employer, and the Casu- 
alty Company of America, insurer, the 
Industrial Accident Board made findings 
in substance as follows: 

The findings of the Industrial Accident 
Board in substance are that Rollo S. Hewitt 
was in the employ of the John Hancock Life 
Insurance Company as an insurance agent at 
tached to its office in Taunton, Massachusetts; 


that it is customary for insurance agents to 
sce prospective customers whenever and 
wherever it is most convenient and agreeable 
for such persons to be seen by them; that 


Ilewitt at different times had talked with one 
Pierce on life insurance; that Pierce, having 
casion to go in his automobile to Providence, 
Rhode Island, and desiring further to discuss 
the policy, invited Hewitt to accompany him; 
that the trip, in the going and returning, was 
expected to be made in three hours; that 
Hlewitt went, believing that he could further 
the interests of his employer and have an 
other chance to close the contract of insur 
ance; that as a result of the discussion had 
during the ride, Pierce decided to take out a 
policy; that shortly before reaching Providence 
the machine broke down; that the machine was 
repaired; that after some slight delay they 
started back; that at about 1:15 a. m., just 
ifter passing the Taunton line, the machine 
“turned turtle,” throwing out and injuring 
hoth Hewitt and Pierce. The only question 
is whether this accident was one arising out 
ef and in the course of the employment of 
Hewitt. 

The field of Hewitt’s employment, measured 
and limited, not by material space, but by his 


ability to find, interest and retain as custom 
ers, persons interested in = providing for the 
whole or partial future independence of them 
selves and of those dear to them, in a sense 
was boundless, The time for work and the 


manner and method to be followed in its suc 
cessful pursuit, necessarily rested in the judg 
ment of the agent, founded upon his experi 
ence and skill. In going to Providence, 
Rhode Island, the agent plainly did not leave 
the field within which he was authorized to 
work for his employer; nor in availing him 
self of the opportunity for legitimate per 
suasion granted to him by Pierce, did he vio 
late any express or implied condition — of 
employment. 


In reversing a decree based on this 
finding that the insurer pay compensa- 
tion to the employe, the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court of Massachusetts (113 N. E. 
573) said: 

In the prosecution of the business of solicit 
Ing insurance Hewitt was independent. While 
authorized and expected to go where there 
was any reasonable prospect of securing a cus 
tomer, his time and his method of procedure 


were his own, He might travel on foot, on 
horseback hy trolley, train or automobile le 
might write, telephone or telegraph Ile was 
wholly free as to time, place or weather. Un- 


der such circumstances, when one accepts an 
invitation to ride an injury received is not 
oecasioned by the nature of the employment,” 

lhe danger incident to the use of an auto 
mobile is not a “causative danger” “peculiar 
to the work,” but is a risk which is common 
to all persons using one. The injury cannot 
he said reasonably to have heen con 
templated as the result of the exposure of the 
employment. 

t becomes unnecessary to decide whether 
Hewitt was an employe within the meaning 
of the Workmen's Compensation Act. 

The decree of the superior court appealed 
frem is reversed, and a decree must be en 
tered declaring that the employe has no claim 
against the insurer, 

The Last Clear Chance 

There was much conflict of testi- 
mony on the trial of an action by Mvr- 
tle KE. Borders against the Boston and 
Maine Railroad, to recover damages for 
injuries sustained ‘by her when the 
automobile she was driving was struck 
by a dummy train where the track cross- 
es Atlantic avenue in Old Orchard, 
Maine. 

From the fact that a verdict was ren- 
dered in favor of the plaintiff it is evi- 
dent that the jury believed her side of 
the story. This was to the effect that 
she was acquainted with the crossine 
and knew that the company kept a 
fiagman there to warn of approaching 
trains; that as she approached the 
crossing she saw the flagman on the 
Niazza Of his house seventy feet from 
the crossing, and that she listened, 


l wut ! 


but heard no sound of bell or 
whistle. There was an_ obstruction 
between her and the train which pre- 
vented her from seeing it. When she 
passed the obstruction she glanced up 
the track in the direction of the train 
and saw it coming not many feet away. 
Some twenty or thirty feet ahead of her 
was an express team which crossed in 
safety. She was proceeding at the rat> 
of ten or twelve miles an hour. When 
at a distance of ten or twelve feet from 
the track, she first saw the approaching 
train and attempted to increase her 
speed and cross in front of the train. 
In this she was not successful and the 
train struck the car before it cleared 
the track. 

Of course the company set up con- 
tributory negligence and this was the 
defense it mainly relied upon. In pass- 
ing upon this point, in an opinion over- 
ruling a motion for a new trial the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Maine, rely- 
ing on the well-known doctrine of “the 
last clear chance,” said: 

For one thing it is contended that it was 
negligence for the plaintiff not to stop his 
car when he saw the danger, instead of trying 
to speed up and cross in front of the train. 
Whether the plaintiff could have stopped his 
car soon enough to avoid being struck by the 
train is problematical. Some of the evidence 
is uncertain, as, for instance, the precise speed 
at which he was traveling, and the precise 


point where he first saw the train, and to 
these may be added the capacity of the car 


to be stopped. It may be possible that he 
could have stopped his car, although at his 
rate of speed he had less than two seconds in 
which to determine what to do, and to do it 
But the answer to the contention is this: It 
is well-settled law that if a person is sud 
denly confronted by an unexpected peril, and 
must choose on the instant between alterna 


tive hazards, it is not necessarily negligence 
if he chooses unwisely, not even if it appears 
that by choosing the other alternative he would 


have escaped danger entirely 

When nie ih ormiminemt peril is compe Hed to 
choose instantly between two hazards, he is 
not guilty of contributory negligence if he 
exercises that degree of care that an ordinarily 
predent person might exercise under the same 
circumstances, It is always a question of ordi 
nary care, and ordinary care is a question for 
the jury. In this case the plaintiff was in a 
trap. The jury could find that he was lec 
into the trap, in part at least, through the 
negligence of the flagman The jury) must 
have found that under all the circumstances 
the plaintiff was not guilty of contributory 
negligence in not trying to stop his ear And 
we perceive no. sufficient) reason to disturb 


their finding.—98 A. 664 
Workmen in Street 

One working in a city street is not 
an ordinary vedestrian wii) no other 
‘are than his own safety. He has 
other things to think of and whether 
he was negligent or not can not be de- 
termined by the same _ standard as 
others not performing duties in the 
street. For these reasons Filippo Ceco- 
In was awarded a judgement aeainst the 
44 Cigar Company, of Philadelphia, for 
damages caused by its automobile when 
it struck him, while he was working 
for a traction company and in the act 
oF carrying a Belgian block. 

The judgment was affirmed on ap- 
peal.—98 A. 776. 

Care as to Children in Street 

Six-year old Hazel Meserve left her 
teacher at the gate of the school yard, 
rear the sidewalk, ard started to ercss 
Center street, Portland, Maine, to her 
father’s house on the opposite side, and 
when near the middle of the street was 
struck by William S. Libby’s automo- 
bile. She was knocked down upon the 
paved street. her lez was broken and 
she sustained bruises about her mouth, 
nose and face. Libby carried her in his 
sar to the Maine General Hospital, 
where she remained about four weeks, 
and after that she went daily to the 
Children’s Hospital for treatment. Seven 
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months afterwards, at the trial of an ac- 
tion brought to recover damages for 
the injuries, she was still a little lame 
and a little hard of hearing. She re- 
covered a judgment of $600, which was 
on appeal affirmed by the Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court (98 A. 754). 

There was not much dispute as to 
the facts brought out on the trial. Lib- 
by testified that he was driving up Cen- 
ter street in a 1912 Cadillac weighing 
4,300 pounds, using the “second speed,” 
that he saw the plaintiff crossing the 
street when he was “about fifty or 
seventy feet” from her, “and, seeing,” 
as he testified, “that if we continued on 
I would probably come in contact—at 
least it causes a start to a driver of a 
machine, so I applied my foot brake 
and threw my throttle and gas. That 
brought the car to a stop. * * * Then I 
saw the little girl come to a stop about 
the center of the street. * * * Suppos- 
ing I had the right of way, I started to 
change gears. * * * | changed from 
second into low and started to proceed, 
then the fellow sitting in the seat be- 
side me, in the front seat, he said, ‘God! 
she is coming. When he said thet | 
had just caught a glimpse of her start- 
ine down the street on more Of a gen- 
eral course. I threw my foot brake 
and threw my emergency. * * * My 
brake being locked that held the car, I 
immediately left the car, which had 
stopped, * * * and IT ‘went around and 
found ‘Mr. Murphy and Mr. Valante (two 
of the three other men who were rid- 
ing with him) out there at that time, 
just lifting the child from the street.” 
In cross-examination he stated that he 
stopped his car the first time about 
“twelve feet” from the child. Q. She 
‘opped and you stopped? A. Yes, 
sir. Q. And she turned and ran into 
you? A. ‘She turned and ran into me; 
yes, sir. * * * Q. Did you see her when 
she turned and ran towards you, or 
did you not? A. 1 didn’t see her when 
she started to run toward me. It was 
while she was running towards me | 
saw her. He claims that the child 
was hit by the left side of the automo- 
hile near where the mud guard and 
running board connect, and that she 
was picked up about two feet back of 
the car and to the left. Two of the 
men who were in the automobile at the 
time substantially corroborated the de- 
fendant’s account of the accident. On 
the other hand, two witnesses, called 
by the plaintiff, testified that they were 
near the scene of the accident at the 
time and saw it. One of them testified 
that he heard no horn sounded or other 
warning signal given, and that he did 
not notice that the speed of the car was 
lessened until after the collision. The 
other testified that just before the 
child was hit “she kind of slowed up, 
that is, a trifle, and turned partly 
around. J thought she had seen the 
auto, but then it was too late.” 

In overruling a motion for a new 
trial the higher court said: 

Was the defendant negligent? Did he fail 
to exercise reasonable care—such care as the 


reasonably prudent ‘man would have exercised 
under the same conditions and circumstances 


That is the test. The jury decided that he 
did not exercise reasonable care; that he was 
negligent. Is that decision clearly wrong? e 
think not. Certainly the defendant cannot 
j 0 


complain if the jury accepted his story 
what he did and of the conditions under which 
he was required to act. : 
Was it the exercise of reasonable care on his 
part to start his car forward while the child 
was nearly in front of it and only twelve 
feet from it? If instead of assuming that this 
little child would remain where she was in 
the street while he started his car and drove 


(Continued on page 20.) 
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The Eastern Underwriter has secured $100 of the amount insured (except that (insured’s name) and the dealer, i. e., make the necessary repairs and fur- 
two forms used by two different com- upon certificate issued to cover second- the payee and endorser of the notes on nish the necessary parts, including all 
panies in the writing of policies on cars hand automobiles the rate for fire and pleasure and commercial vehicles, or labor, at actual cost to the assured. 
bought on the deferred payment plan. thefi shall be computed upon the full on any transaction where the dealer (6) If the assured contemplate re 
Both forms are presented herewith, the second-hand purchase price.) does not endorse, then in such event in- yewing the insurance under ae entry 
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— ee Se gagi sind cage 8. This Company shall be liable for «+--+ see sees ee eee eee ee eees (insured’s sidered binding by this Company for a 
these policies must necessarily not be Joss or damage caused by fire arising Name) only, the rates are as follows: period of twelve days from the expira 

x6 > aes 20 j ae ‘a 2 ; 2 , “4 - ee 4 a 
the same because in each instance the frog, any cause whatsoever, explosion, (Rates Given) tion of such entry or entries pending 
‘lass of car is different Form No. 1 self jeniti : ins . ac ‘ ! ine : : ; : ‘ , B 
eee ; pa omen eae 2 f ignition, lighting or the accidental 18. Notwithstanding the fact that authorization from this Company for 
covers commer rere orm NO. < and external discharge of leakage of this policy provides two forms of in- such renewal or renewals. 
covers commercial and pleasure cars. water. eye . P Lottie Ieatl enmaine “Wig sodas ong snares ad oe aa : : 

al ¢ é \ ap at. ve _ Bg me p oo x, hail surance » Viz: fire and the ft insurance (7) This contract is subject to can- 
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Form No. 1 ul a uke ne pe rae oO i in porta and collision insurance, it is expre ssl) cellation by either party upon ten days’ 
gd W ore “4 ol — — — yance understood and agreed that collision in- notice to the other which notice must 
Met ERORE ASR aA ed hactiewiak,hdehies ‘oad. Yé > water . 2 ge suena all 1 ; such cases ‘ aust : < 
(Name of assured.) - | secteas in ‘ie v yg . vw + urance shall apply only in such cases phe in the form of a registered letter, 
Ne . ‘ral average ; salvage charges 4 re . i : , 
pes or een ize ant ily “ ( . ir - ~ where the....... teeeeees bs ‘+seeees Which cancellation takes effect ten days 
which the insured may be legally a- cows co cseses .(insureds name) = following > rece Ps ‘ : 
—_ ee : ea aa 03 g the receipt of such notice. 
For the account of whom it may con- ple.) shall specifiically request suc) insur (8). €a the event of lati 

er . a. t48 . * eve i ‘ee g - 

cern. Attach theft clause—$25 deductible. ance on the insurance requisition for- 4. Condition Seve. eh aie on Un 
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1. It is understood and agreed that 9. Attach collisi Pen leduc. Warded to the Company, but this cover. 1 in comin even, the risks appearing 
this policy of insurance covers auto 4. Attach collision clause 5 deduc age shall apply the same as the fire and in the certificate run until the desig 

os : : : tible. Attach collision clause-——tull cov- apie nei nated expiration appearing in the cer 
mobiles, trucks and chassis sold to : theft covers - i i gc 4 cer 

- a , at ie erage Attach collision clause—aver / _ tificates, providing such entries were 
purchasers on installments or deferred ,,, Attached to and forming part Of made prior to the expiration of the te 
payments evidenced by notes of written ' vo policy No..... days set forth herei ‘ 
agreements or promises to may, in 10. It is specifically understood and ays set forth herein 
cluding the purchasing of notes on #8reed that automobiles insured here- Form No. 2 (9) This Company has the privilege 
said automobiles. under are valued at the sum insured. ooo... oo... cece eee, (name of insured) to examine any documents relating to 

2. The word “purchaser” as used 11. If the assured attach a fire ex- and/or for account of whom it may con- any cars covered by this policy. 

«i a: a> . 7 . ” a P , P ‘ sta ; ‘ , : can 
herein refers to any person, firm or tinguisher approved for this purpose by cern, Loss,if any, adjusted with and (10). Subject to its other conditions, 
corporation ‘o whom an automobile has the Underwriters’ Laboratory of the payable tO...... veina earn thei! order. this insurance is also extended to in 
been sold on deferred payments as National Board of Fire Underwriters, This policy covers on new and used demnify the ....... - 

© § a} » “ . - * F Attias ‘ SERS PS ae ie covecevennen 
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, The word “note” as used herein re and theft will be reduced 15 per cent., this Company — while the title to the tor loss or danage occasioned by the 
fers to a written instrument in any providing the assured agrees at all property remains in the name of the embezzlement by the purchaser of any 
“ene hanes ae z "te ete aka times to carry said extinguisher upon ...-... Sete eee ee eee ewene (name Of automobiles insured hereunder. 
form whatsoever, promising to make itn ache deiiiiie iasured) and sold under conditional nee. : z 
payments as a consideration for the ' : contract of sale or on new and used (11) This policy is also to cover cars 
sale fs ‘ ile l “r cent. additional premium will be , ; v ‘ “ ; sold subject to a chatte ‘iwage ¢ 
sale of an automobile : ch 4 1 for cars u od Fes hire rental or automobiles and chassis reported to 0 Foe | as the chattel mortgage and 
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3. The assured under this policy are é this Company on which title has been 

livery. It is understood and agreed that ; . : (name of insured) 
ny ee ee et ers ei ian ts aah top tha. Galeton taken by the purchaser or purchasers retains an interest in such care 
and/or purchas®s of notes. and/or hold . “one My he z a ike ton eel for car. ‘the policy is subject nevertheless to : . . ars. 
os of notes given in payment for such are ; ; es hens for ey compen ation the following: 

a ee ee r ema P \ 2 passengers a ( snSé > ‘ , — “a — —— 
automobiles; - we “<< re ie aye provided it is under the personal super (1) All risks attaching under this con NEW MOTOR INSURANCE CO. 
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4. This policy shall apply only to 12 ote gre ood — “ a liability, which liability is to attach ' 
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(insured s 


certificate of participation issued in con 
nection herewith, and signed by a duly 
authorized agent of the Company. Cer 
tificates issued in connection herewith 
shall be subject to all of the conditions 
and limitations of the policy. The 
Company reserves the right to refuse 
a certificate to cover any automobile or 


purchaser. 

5. This insurance shall attach and 
cover from the time of the agreement 
Saree ere er rere , 


(name of assured) to purchase and ad 
vance money upon notes and provide 
insurance under this policy, provided 
the Company is requested by the...... 
hen 65 wa whee ae see wae e (name of as 
sured) or its agents, to issue a certifi 
cate of participation to cover the auto 
mobile, in payment for which the rates 
are given as promptly as possible upon 
receipt of such notice that such agree- 
ment is effective, but in no event is the 
insurance to cover unless a certificate 
of participation is requested within ten 
days of the date of the agreement to 
purchase or-advance money upon notes. 

6. Loss, if any, shall be payable first 
DOE. caccinw See bee mdadn naas eee Nel 
(Name of assured) and/or other holders 
of the purchased notes, and then to the 
purchaser as their respective interests 
May appear, at the time of loss. 

7. Premiums for this policy shall be 


due and payable by the.............. 
Se Soko y’on ims Ges ckior aan (assured) upon the 
issuance of the certificates of partici 


pation. Such premiums shall be com- 
puted for each certificate at the rate 
shown in the following schedule per 





ior or on 
part of the 
the conditions ol 
13. This insurance is subject to the 
printed conditions of this policy and 
also the special conditions written here 
in, it being expressly understood and 
agreed that the conditions written here 
supersede and take the place 
contrary in the 
this policy 
shall be deemed 
force and effect 
the company 


the 
with 


any failure on 
purchaser to comply 
the policy 


account o 


in, shall 
of anything to the 

printed conditions of 

14. This insurance 

continuous and in full 
until canceled by either 
days’ written 
notice to either party. 


15. It is understood and agreed that 
if there shall be any default in pay 
ment on any purchase note and the 


PTET ee TT , (insured’s 
name) having violated no stipulation 


of the contract or sale, shall be unable 
to get possession of the automobiles 
after exercising all reasonable effort 


that are unable to locate the same, then 
this policy shall be held to cover the 
interest of the 


(insured’s 


such automobile. 

16. Rates for pleasure cars and com- 
mercial vehicles, insuring the interest 
Se Oe: Coda Adu veer hebee eel eawaeeaae ne 


note 
by 


name) only, where the 
the buyer and endorsed 


(insured’s 
is made by 
the dealer. 

17. Rates for insuring the interest of 
the 


period so specified in the contract, not 


exceeding twenty-two months from 
date of execution of such contract. But 
in no event is the risk or risks so re 
ported to continue after the.......... 


of the automobiles or chassis by reason 
of non-compliance of the purchaser 
with the conditions of such contracts. 
All such coverages are to be covered 
by a certificate of participation which 
certificate will give the extent of lia 
bility assumed under each entry as 
well the amount of liability which 
shall not exceed actual sale price, form 
«. coverage, expiraiion and premium. 

(2) The open entry certificate just 
mentioned is subject to the terms and 
conditions of this policy and is a memo- 
randum of the automobile or chassis in 
under this policy. 


as 


sured 

(3) It is understood and agreed that, 
tor the purposes of this policy the value 
of each automobile or chassis declared 
in said certificate shall be fixed at the 
sum insured and any loss or losses shall 
be adjusted on the basis of such value. 


(4) This policy does not cover the 
property described while in a building 
or premises owned, occupied or con- 
trolled by the assured as a factory or 
place of manufacture, but this condi- 
tion shall not refer to salesrooms, gar- 
ages or service stations. 

(5) In the event of damage or loss to 


the property covered by this policy, the 
assured hereby agrees to replace or to 


surance Co. Limited, London has regis 


tered with a capital stock of £100,000 
to carry on a business of insuring all 
conveyances travelling on the ground, 
through the air or under water and 
it has deposited £20,000 with the Pay 
master-General of the courts of justice, 
in respect of employes’ liability insur 
ance 

W. A. Mobbs, H. Moore, A. R. Atky, 
B. Coathupe, R. Wiuu, R. Woodhead 


and ©. W. Phillips are the directors of 
the new company. 


MAKING GOOD HERE 
A number New York men have 
fone to Hartford to work for companies 


of 


iXere. Occasionally, the shoe is on the 
other foot and Hartford men come 
here One of the Hartford men who 
is making good here is R. J. Rice, Jr 


assistant manager of the automobile 
department of the Globe & Rutgers 
Atter leaving the Hartford High School 
he joined the forces of the Aetna com 
punies, later becoming assistant to H 
Ki. Clough. 


INTERS MARYLAND 
The American Automobile Insurance 
Co., of St. Louis, has been licensed in 
Maryland and has appointed F. M 


Supplee, of J. Ramsey Barry & Co., 
general agent and attorney for service. 
The Company has a capital of $300, 
000, and surplus of $22,301. It began 
business in 1911. Chas. W. Disbrow is 
president and §S. S. Williams, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 
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William Street Pays the Bill for a 
“Stranger Than Fiction” Thriller 
(Continued from page 10) 


tail of the plan being worked out care- 
fully in advance. The business-like 
methods of the combination in prepar- 
ing for the fire are most interesting. 

Opened Sales Room in New York 

Sack had become interested in a 
motor truck agency and had purchased 
twelve machines for exhibition. He 
opened an expensive sales room on Kast 
h4th Street, New York, and employed 
several men to conduct the business 
but for various reasons the trucks 
would not sell. A year later, having 
disposed of only five of them, he came 
to Wolf for advice. The answer was 
“burn them up!” 

So Sack and [Wolf, together with 
Jacob Welsing, formed this plan. In 
order to show that the trucks were 
marketable Sack pretended to sell them 
to Welsing, and checks were drawn as 
records of the sale. Welsing then 
formed a fake corporation called the- 


“Nassau Transportation Company” under 


which name he was to establish a gen- 
eral trucking business on Long Island. 
This business was actually started at 
Hewlett, L. I., but after a misadventure 
due to the audacity of the ex-convict in 
charge, who did a job of burning on his 
own account, it was decided that some 
other location would be safer. Sack 
paid all expenses as the arrangements 
went on, and it was understood that 
Wolf and Welsing would share in the 
profits. 


Built Garage 


At length a place was found near 
Babylon, L. L, and Sack even went so 
far as to build a new garage with a 
fake cement floor, alihough, of course, 
this building was insured also. The 


location of this garage was in the midst 
of a comparative wilderness, the near- 
est house being a mile and a half away. 
An honest transportation business 
could hardly except to thrive in such 
quarters, but an appearance of honesty 
was al] that was necessary. 

Sack then had new number plates 
cast in New York showing that the 
trucks were made jn 1915. Previous to 
this he had written to the manufactur- 
ers of the trucks asking them for 1915 
plates, but they declined to supply them. 
The false numbers were attached to the 
trucks, and all seven machines, to- 
rether with a few o'd wrecks of pas- 
senger cars, were stored in the garage. 
fn- all, these preparations consumed 
more than a year. 

One Hundred Gallons of Gasoline 


On the night appointed, December 21, 
1915, Strobel, Stark and Shirpinsky went 
out to the garare and deluged the 
trucks, old cars and the whole interior 
of the building with gasoline. More 
than a hundred gallons was poured 
here, there and everywhere, and the 
door closed in order that the fumes 
wight gaiher and the liquid soak in. 
Then the firebugs went to bed, 

Just before dawn the next morning 
they arose and went out to set the fire 
Strobel tossed a lighted match through 
the door and the building exploded Ike 
a fire-cracker. The concussion was 
heard several miles away. Apparently 
the force of the discharge was upward, 
for the roof was blown to splinters, and 
the blaze lit up the whole neighbor 
hood. 

Strobel and Stark returned immedi- 
ately to Brooklyn, leaving Shirpinsky in 
charge. He was instructed to say that 
the fire was caused by back-fire from 
one of the trucks, which he was en- 
deavoring to start in order to run over 
to Babylon to see a doctor. Later in 
the morning Wolf, Sack and Strobel, 


together with Thomas W. Cashman, 
adjuster for the Home Insurance Com- 
pany, came over to inspect the loss, 
and Shirpinsky told his story. In order 
tiat Cashman might feel disposed to 
puss the loss without unnecessary de- 
lay Wolf slipped $400 into his hand. 
Later an additional $800 was given to 
the adjuster, and settlement was made 
for $14,400. The seven burned trucks 
had cost Sack originally only $8,200. 
A Shock to Employers 

When Cashman heard that the Baby- 
lon fire was being investigated he visit- 
ed the District Attorney’s office and 
made a partial confession, saying that 
Wolf had given him $400 as a tip! His 
employers could not believe that a man 
who had worked for the Company for 
twenty-eight years, and who was re- 
garded as one of their most trusted ad- 
justers, was guilty of a _ deliberate 
swindle. But no doubt remained when 
it was discovered that Cashman had 
appropriated the salvage of an auto- 
nobile turned in to the Company, and 
had been using the car for several 
years. He was given an indefinite sen- 
tence not to exceed three years. 

Dozens of conspiracies against the 
fire companies in particular are be- 
lieved to have been in operation re- 
cently in various sections of the coun- 
tery. There is reascn to believe that 
Wolf perfected his scheme at leas¢ 
fourteen years ago, and it would be 
strange indeed if other crooks had not 
fallen in line. Automobile fires here- 
after will not be taken so lightly, and 
woe to the man who pleads back-fire 
for a total loss! Strobel himself de- 
clares it can’t be done. Mr. McCormick 
has been retained to carry the search 
as far as suspicion leads. 

Six months ago, if. a theatrical man- 
ager had staged such a thriller as this, 
insurance men would have laughed. 
The idea, they would have said, of 
melodrama on prosaic William Street! 


The Knotty Problem of Commissions 
(Continued from page 7.) 


is. a state of affairs costly to the com- 
panies, disconcerting to the old agents, 


and destructive to the broker’s own 


contention that he is the representa- 


tive of the assured and not of the un- 
derwriter. 


In these few large cities, therefore, it 
is necessary (as in smaller cities) to 
permit the same rate of commission by 
all companies to their agents; it 1s 
necessary that this rate be sufficiently 
high to allow for the payment of bro- 
kerage; and it is necessary that the 
qualifications of an agent be such as 
will forbid the nominal appointment of 
brokers—for example, it may be re- 
quired that an agent represent a com- 
pany for more than one line of busi- 
ness. 


Outline for a Settlement 


We have then, for the outline of a 
settlement: 


1. Branch Offices permitted wher- 
ever a company is willing to establish 
such an office, to represent this one 
company alone for all branches of busi- 
ness transacted. 

2. Certain picked cities placed upon 
a higher level of commission than the 
surrounding territory, this to permit the 
establishment of General Agencies. All 
agents in these cities to receive the 
same rate. 

3. All agents outside these picked 
points to receive the same lower rate 
of commission, whether paid direct by 
a company or through a General Agent. 

4. A special level of commission to 
be allowed in the few great brokerage 
cities, with a special definition of the 
meaning of the term “agent.” 
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Sidelights On Automobile Underwriting © 


How Automobile Sales Specialists Are Developed—Tricks 
To Get Rates Reduced— Large Premiums on Fleets 





Talks with automobile men in dif- 
ferent parts of the country and differ- 
ent branches of the business have un- 
earthed many interesting sidelights on 
the business and the men therein. 

For instance, the superintendent of 
agents of a casualty company said a 
short time ago that he had been trying 
for a long period to divert some of the 
energy that is being used to push auto- 
mobile insurance to some of the other 
casualty lines. He had _ circularized 
every agent of the company, pointing 
out to them that each auto owner is 
a prospect for a personal accident pol- 
icy and advising them to get an ap- 
plication for accident insurance along 
with the liability, property damage, etc. 
One of the agents of the company who, 
until then, had been its leading acci- 
dent producer and wrote nothing else, 
saw in this suggestion an opportunity 
to get a lot of new accident business 
with little effort. He started out to 
sell an accident policy to every auto- 
mobile owner. Three weeks later he 
hung out his shingle as an automobile 
insurance expert. 

* + * 


Manager’s Letter a Boomerang 


A similar incident arose out of the 
efforts of a company manager to in- 
struct a local agent as to what consti- 
tutes good and bad automobile risks. 
Doctors’ cars he emphasized as having 
been bad in the experience of his com- 
pany. The local agent evinced quite 
a lively interest in the subject and, 
after the company manager returned 
to his office, wrote asking for addition- 
al information. The manager was quite 
pleased that his pupil was coming on 
so rapidly and replied at great length. 
His letter included the statement that 
under no circumstances would his com- 
pany write policies covering the cars 
of physicians and the reasons there- 
for. The loca: agent showed how apt 
he had been by securing the represen- 
tation of another company and then ex- 
hibiting the manager’s letter to every 
doctor in town. As he put it, he wrote 
a policy to every M. D. in his city 
except the four with which the first 
company had had a bad experience. 

* * oa 
Putting it Over in Rochester 

In Rochester, where it is claimed 
every third person owns an automobile, 
the municipal statute books are pretty 
well cluttered up with automobile traf- 
fic rules of every character and des- 
cription. Competition among the agents 
there is keen, every one being spurred 
to do his utmost in leading the race. 
At an automobile show held in Roches- 
ter a couple of months ago it was 
found that one of the agencies had 
tabulated these numerous rules in con- 
venient form with the agency insignia 
gloriously displayed on the front cover, 
and was giving these pamphlets away, 
free, to all who attended the show. 
Automobile owners helped themselves. 
It was necessary to have additional cop- 
ier printed to supply the demand. The 
agency claims that this bit of advertis- 
ing brought more automobile business 
than any it had written before. 

+ * * 
Philadelphia Competition 

Thereisone large automobile center, 
however, where stock automobile in- 
surance is not thriving in proportion 
to the size of the town: Philadelphia. 
The laws of Pennsylvania make it ex- 
ceptionally easy for mutual companies 
oi all descriptions to be organized, and 
such institutions are constantly spring- 
ing to life there. An agent in that city 
said recently that it was impossible to 


Me 
keep track of them all, that as soon 
as he secured the data on one of these 
reciprocals and was prepared to beat it 


in competition, he would run across 
another one of which he had never 
heard before. 
* + 
Not New Yorkers for Rate-Making 
Purposes 
A new wrinkle in the agency field 


has been introduced in New York City. 
It is said of an agency here that, 
though it represents a large casualty 
company for New York City and ad- 
jacent territory and its automobile pre- 
miums run in excess of $100,000 per 
month, it writes less than 100 policies 
a month reading “located in New York 
City.” Policies written by this agency 
have been secured covering cars owned 
by residents of New York City but 
giving the address where the car is 
stored as being at some suburban point. 
The rates for suburban territory are 
considerably lower than for New York. 
This agency is credited with having 
made other interesting innovations in 


the writing of endorsements. 
* + * 


Hiring Men 

One of the leading automobile un- 
derwriters tells of how he once applied, 
(and was discarded as unworthy,) for 
a position as clerk in the automobile 
department of a fire company. The 
man in charge of this department was 
primarily an adjuster, his idea of ef- 
ficiency in employing a staff being to 
ask searching and _ persOnal =  ques- 
tions. He insisted on knowing the busi- 
ness of the applicant’s father. When 
he was informed the father was a 
member of a firm of public adjusters, 


he threw up his hands in horror. The 
relative positions of these two men 
were reversed a short time ago when 


the ex-claim man, now grown old, ap- 
plied to the son of the public adjuster 
for a job as inspector at $1,500 per 
year. The former, however, employed 
him. 


* * * 


Dignifying the Office Boy. 


The manager of a company told the 
writer a few days ago that in his opinion 
the automobile insurance would pro- 
gress no further; that it had reached its 
zenith, and that “a bright office boy with 
a prohibited list and a rate manual can 


to all practical purposes conduct the 
automobile department of a fire or 
casualty company.” After a shift in 


conversation, he was asked if his com- 
pany had written any fleet insurance 
yet and how he regarded it. 

“No,” he replied, “but we are anxious 
to and would appreciate any informa- 
tion you could give on the subject.” 

The question was then propounded 
to him: “What are the requisites of a 
bright office boy?” 

* 


bal aad 


Cut Rate Discussion 

Within ten minutes of each other, two 
equally prominent automobile men re- 
cently passed an opinion on the subject 
of cut rates. The first said that his 
company, which had but recently en- 
tered the field, would abide strictly by 
the tariff rates, feeling that if he 
started cutting rates and then changed 
to tariff it would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to renew business. The other man, 
i: making application for membership 
in the conference, said that he had done 
so with the express understanding 
that at any time that he should find 
that another company member of the 
conference had violated any of its 
agreements, the membership of his 


company therein would automatically 
cease. This man’s company has been 
writing automobile insurance for less 
than a year and it would seem that the 
experience thus gained has left him 
still unconverted to conference prin- 
ciples. 
* 2¢ 6 
Joint Policies 

Each underwriter has a_ different 
opinion regarding the success of joint 
policies but they agree in the main that 
this plan has not worked out as well 
as was anticipated. 

In spite or rumors that joint policies 
sometimes cause trouble between com- 
panies and agents there are rumors go- 
ing the rounds that several more fire 
companies are seeking to get in touch 
with casualty companies to whom such 
an agreement would be acceptable. 
Company men say joint policies are de- 
shiable because of the increased busi- 
ness, doubled agency staff and mini- 
mized liability. Brokers are in favor 
of joint policies and say it is the only 
way a fleet of cars can be satisfactorily 
ecvered. 

oe * + 
Fleets 

The writing of pleasure and mercan- 
tile fleets during the past year has 
come to be more or less of a busines# 


all its own. Each underwriter has 
his individual way of handling this 
business. One man will say that an- 
other’s method of adding an endorse- 
ment for each additional car is too 
cumbersome to be effective and the 


cther will reply that it is the only way 
you know just where you are at and 
the writing of individual certificates for 
each car is even more cumbersome 
because it requires a separate entry 
ali the way through. Also, in the case 


of nearly every large fleet that has 
been written, it has been claimed by 
the men who did not get the business 
that some concessions were made. 
This has caused careful watching of 
this business on the part of the com- 


punies and several rulings on the part 
of the conference, 

There have been a number of large 
group propositions offered the compan. 
ies in the past few weeks which in- 
volved the writing of policies covering 
cars bought on the deferred payment 
plan. Some of these lines comprised 
manufacturers’ outputs and others were 
holding companies organized for the 
sale of the car. In some instances the 


premiums on this business ran in ex- 
cess of $1,000,000. Many of the com- 
panies hesitated to accept any part of 
these lines because of the demand on 


the company’s reserve their writing en- 
tailed. Others accepted the manufac- 
turers’ output lines but turned down the 
holding companies’ risks because of the 


forms offered by the brokers covering 
nortgagees’ interests. Still others re- 
fused both classes of risks because of 


the difficulty in making them fit in with 
the various resident agency laws in 
seme of the States and the necessity 
for making concessions in the way of 
rates and commissions. Unity of un- 
derwriters in the selection of automo- 
bile risks is finely illustrated in the 
writing of this business. Every dollar 
of it was placed, 
* * * 


Tendency of Agents to Specialize 

It has been estimated for The East- 
ern Underwriter by the special agent of 
a casualty company who travels the 
whole country that seven out of every 
ten local agents and brokers he visits 
are to-day writing more automobile pre- 
miums than fire or casualty. He says 
there is a decided tendency on the part 
of agents and brokers to specialize on 
automobile business in a way that has 
rot been characteristic of other fire and 


easualty lines. *articularly is this 
noticeable in the metropolitan district 
where practically every agency has a 


special department for the handling of 
the automobile business and there are 
a large number of brokers who do noth- 
ing but sell automobile insurance. This, 


ef course, is exclusive of the automo- 
bile salesmen who have brokerage 
livenses, 


= 


Country Preferentials 
in Collision Rates 


THOUGHT ADVISABLE BY NEW 
YORK INSURANCE DEPT. 


Additional Cost of Settling Country 
Collision Losses Would Be Offset 
By Fewer Accidents 





Most of the collision and property 
damage insurance is written by casualty 
companies. The rates, therefore, for 
this class of business have been pro- 
mulgated for the use of such compan- 
ies, by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Service Bureau; and these rates have 
been adopted by the fire and marine 
companies composing the membership 
of the Conference. 

For collision rates, private pleasure 
cars have been classified according to 
manufacture, list price on model, and 
flat rates have been established for the 
“deductible average” and “full cover- 
age” forms. These rates range from 
$28 for class A to $200 for Class Z in 
$5 and $10 gradations, covering the 
“deductible average” form. The “full 
coverage” form demands a $35 addi- 
tional charge for each class. Livery 
vehicles are rated the same as private 
pleasure cars plus 20 per cent. addi 
tional. Public cars other than livery 
vehicles are rated at 4 per cent. of list 
price, and plus $35 for “full coverage” 
form. Commercial cars are rated at 
2 2-5 per cent. of list price and plus $35 
for “full coverage form.” Thus all col- 
lision rates are based upon the list 
price of the car. 


In casualty companies, the maximum 


liability is limited only by the cost of 
the car, and therefore, full insurance 
up to the list price is afforded for these 
rates. (However, fire policies usually 
limit the liability to the amount spe- 
cified in the policy and such limit is 
not, in every instance, the actual list 
price of the car. That is a car listed 


at ‘$5,000 may be insured for only $4,000 
and the rate would be based upon the 
list price of $5,000, although only $4,- 
600 protection was afforded. 


Property damage rates for private 
pleasure automobiles are based upon 
the horse power of the car and apply 


to $1,000 of insurance, 4 per cent. addi 
tional being added for each $100 of in- 
surance in excess of $1,000. In applying 
these rates six groups of districts have 
been defined and schedules of rates 
adopted for each district. 

Higher rates are charged in the large 
cities, and more thickly settled sections 
of the country, (except Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Alabama.) 

In discussing collision rates the New 
York Insurance Department said recent- 
lv: “It would seem tat if country risks 
are especially classified in regard to 
property damage rates, such preferred 


classifications should also be made for 
collision rates. While admitting the 
general theory that there is greater 


hazard under both these coverages in 
congested centers, the Conference con- 
tends that the additional cost of set- 
tling the country collision losses on ac- 
count of inferior facilities, offsets to a 
very large extent the lesser probabil- 
ity of accident.” Public vehicle rates 
are established according to districts 
and are based upon carrying capacity. 
Commercial cars are rated according 
to the nature of the business and the 
territory in which they operate. 


318,000 CARS IN NEW YORK 

New York has a gasoline army of 
218,000 cars and over 110,000 profes- 
sional drivers. 

Of the 32,800 automobile 
New York State one 
ber are in this city. 

While there has been a phenomenal 
registration of cars in this State dur- 
ing the past few months, there are 
still 100,000 which must be licensed 
before the total figures of last year 
are equaled. 


trucks in 
half of the num- 
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DON’T MAKE HALF SALES 


Cover Fire and Theft as Well as Auto- 
mobile Liability, Says Commercial 
Casualty 


“We urge our representatives to 
interview all their clients who have 
automobile liability policies and _ en- 
deavor to write their policies for fire 
and theft as the renewals occur from 
time to time,” says the Commercial 
Casualty. 

It is a hundred times easier to 
sell a man two policies at one time 
when you have him in the buying 
mood. Working him up to the point 
where ‘Se is willing to buy and then 
only half selling him by letting him 
have one policy is not full protection 
for him or efficient salesmanship for 
you. You won't find a clothing sales- 
man selling a man a coat without the 
pants, because he needs both. Sell 
your prospect automobile liability and 
fire and theft at one and the same 
time; he needs them both just as bad- 
ly. 


LIBERALIZE POLICY 


Continental Casualty to Pay Interest 
on Judgments Without Reference 
to Limits 


The Continental Casualty Company 
has further liberalized its automobile 
policy. Formerly in clause “D” of the 
Company's policy the interest On a 
judgment was restricted to the same 
limit as the limit of liability, i. e., if 
there is a judgment against a man for 
$5,000 the Company paid the interest on 
the judgment only up to the limit of 
liability. The Company is now agree 
ing to pay interest on ihe entire judg 
ment without reference to limits. 

To clause “E” has been added a pro- 
vision that the Company will pay the 
expense incurred by the assured in re 


moving the injured person to a suitable 


place, this being in addition to the fur 
ther agreement to pay the expense of 
immediate surgical aid. 


VALIDITY OF AUTO INSURANCE 


California Court Hands Down Decision 
Liability Cannot Be Denied, Even 
if Similar Loss is Paid 


In a recent decision of the California 
District Court of Appeals it was decided 
that an auto insurance solicitor has no 
authority to contract’ final insurance, 
and no such authority can be inferred 
when he is appointed on an understand 
ing that all policies are to be “written” 
at the office of the company The fact 
that an insurance company pays a small 
loss does not prevent it from = after- 
wards denying liability on a large simi 
lar loss, on the ground that it was not 
covered by the policy. 


Science Bring Forth Another Wizerd 
(Continued from page 6) 
required to memorize this chart. The 
result is that the alarm system is at 


once simple and definite. A limousine 
body is a limousine body whatever the 
name, 

When the make and body are both 
known the capture of the missing car 
depends on the owner. For individual 
signs abound—dents, scratches, alter- 
ations, repairs, additions and accesso- 
ries and so on. If the owner saw his 
car he would know it in a moment. 
But how does he know it? And how 
can he convey this ability to the police? 
The answer, and the only answer, is 
observation and memory. 

Always Blames Police 

When a man loses his car he blames 
the police “What’s the use of paying 
taxes when you get no protection?” he 
complains. 

“In time of peace prepare for war” 
says the Sergeant. “Look at your car 
now. Get out your note book and write 
down a complete description. When 
you stop guessing, so do we!” 
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Announce The Adoption of A New Plan For The Writing of Automobile Business 


Every automobile depreciates in market 
value immediately upon its transfer from 
the dealer to the purchaser. The rate of 
this decrease, according to the opinions 
of the best informed automobile dealers, 
is 33 1-3 per cent. of the original cost price 
for the first year, 25 per cent. of the origi- 
nal cost price for the second year and at 
least 15 per cent. of the original cost price 
for the third year. 

The automobile owner, therefore, who 
purchases the ordinary non-valued form 
of policy is insuring his car for the last 
half of the year which that policy covers 
for more than the car is worth and more 
than he will receive if he suffers a total 
loss, and he is paying for that extra in- 
surance, 


The automobile owner who insures his 
car under the ordinary valued form of 
policy, which provides for the payment 
of the full amount of the policy in case 
of total loss, at any time during the year, 
knowingly agrees to accept, during the 
last six months of the term of that policy, 
more, in case of a total loss, than he 
knows his car to be worth, and the rate 
which he pays must be large enough to 
take care of the losses, in excess of value 
which is paid under such _ policies. 

We offer a special form policy which 
automatically adjusts the amount of in- 
surance on an automobile every month 
during the term of the policy and we 
regulate the rate accordingly. 

During the first month of ownership 
the policy calls for the payment, in case 


of tolal loss, of the full list price of the 
car. Each succeeding month, during the 
first year, the amount of insurance is 
automatically decreased 3 per cent. of the 
list price. ‘The same policy, during the 
second year, decreases the amount of in- 
surance cach month 2 per cent. of the list 
price, and during the third year the same 
policy decreases the amount of insurance 
each month 1 per cent. of the list price, 
thereby keeping the owner protected dur- 
ing a period of three years to the extent of 
the full value of his car at all times. 

This policy climinates any controversy 
in case of loss. Its terms are fair and 
liberal, it avoids the many questions 
which arise in connection with both the 
valued and non-valued forms and _ the 
rates are much lower than either. 
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By HARRISON LAW 
Of The Gauvin Agency, Inc., New Yo k 


muni Mn nuit 


Automobile rates in my _ opinion 
should not be based on the value of the 
car, nor do 1 approve the valued form 
of policy for fire coverage. 

The valued policy is an admission by 
the company that it will that 
amount in event of loss. Very good in 


pay 


theory and from the assured’s point of 
view, but is it fair to assume that every 
automobile of a given make 
price is kept in the 
We know it is not, yet no rate credit is 
given to the car which has been kept in 


and list 


same condition? 


the best of shape as compared with 
the one which has been misused. To 
my mind, there is a moral hazard here 
which should count considerably. 
Depreciation depends more on the 
moral hazard than the age of the 
var. How often do we see two cars 
of the same make and year standing 


side by side, one in a dilapidated con 
dition and the 
had just come 
in fact, even in 
when it was new 


looking as if it 
the 
better 


other 


from factory and, 


condition than 
has been 
worked out so that the rough edges are 
worn off. Is it therefore, 
company to the amount 


of liability on the car in a dilapidated 


because it 
fair for a 


assume same 


condition than on the machine whica 
has a greater intrinsic value than when 
it was new? Why is it not a better 


plan to insure your automobile on the 
same basis as you insure your house; 

also, to make payment in 
on the real 
not 
be? It 
discover from 
repairs what 
was just 


case of loss 
value of the car before the 
on what it 
would not 
the 
the 
previous to 


loss, was supp?sed to 
all difficult to 
who makes the 
condition of the car 
the There 
again the moral hazard presents itself. 


be at 
man 


loss. 


New Rates Present Problems 
Since the promulgation of the 
rates as of January 1, the automobile 
underwriter has had many problems to 
figure out. The that 
put on the cars as denoted by 


new 


limits have been 


the cost 


and age have raised questions that 
were never before’ presented. High 
priced cars have not suffered to the 
extent of small cars but automobiles 
built prior to 1914. where there is a 
limit of 30 per cent. on the insurable 
value, constitute one of the hardest 
problems of the business, a problem 
which underwriters find particularly 


difficult to explain to the satisfaction of 
the assured and the agent. That to 
me is one of the most unreasonable 
features of the present method of rat- 
ing. 

It is a, known 
gineering standpoint, that the 
1913, and 1914 cars were better than 
any since manufactured. A man who 
is fortunate enough to own a standard 
make of car of those years will spend 
money to keep it up to date and in good 
condition, and it will still be a good 
risk ten years from now whereas the 
cars now being turned out will have 
long since been relegated to the scrap 
heap. The owner of such a car will re- 
Place parts that become worn and pos 
sibly replace or re-upholster the body. 
In fact, the car may assume little of 


fact, from an en- 


1912, 


its original lines. Under these condi- 
tions, that car is a far better r'sk than 
those of recent make. 


A case to the point: The line pre- 
sentel was a Penhard of 1919 The 
chassis is listed at $5,400. Originally 
the owner put on a body and added 
other appurtenances that brought up 
the cost price to $10,000. In the past 
year, a new body was substituted, a 
new self-starter added and other con- 
ditions altered to the extent of $4909 


That car to-day is in a better condition 
than the 1917 models, vet there is a 
question as to the insurable value. From 
the manual standpoint, the value is 
only 30 per cent. of the list price. On 
the original cost price, 30 per cent. 
would give us an insurable value of only 
$3,000, less than the price of the new 
body. Even taking 30 per cent. of the 
cost of the chassis and adding the cost 
of the additional body, the value ac- 
cording to the manual would then only 
be $4,500 yet the owner values the car 
at $7,500 and desired to insure it for 
that amount. The car was inspected by 
experts who approved the valuation of 
the owner. In the case of this auto- 
mobile the rules work against the man 
who is willing to keep his car in good 
repair. This, to my mind, demon- 
strates that the non-valued policy is the 
best form, taken from all angles. _ It 
permits the owner to buy the amount 
of insurance he desires and reserves to 
the company the right of settling the 
loss on the demonstrated value of the 
car at the time of the accident, whether 
it is fire or theft. 

On cars listed at less than $3500, the 
limits placed by the conference have 
been the means of driving business to 
the non-conference companies Many 
feel that the fire insurance rates are 
entirely too high, and possibly they are, 
but until we are able to secure statistics 
which will show the actual losses on 
cars of each year’s vintage and the 
combined average of all companies writ 
ine automobile insurance will he 
at a loss to know how the experience is 
reflected in the rates. The experience 
of one set of companies should not be 
the guide for all companies. 


we 


Liability Rates Also Faulty 

The opinion has been expressed 
many that there is room for 
provement jn liability rates also. | 
that the method used is antiquated and 
that it is time some new system was 
adopted. As an example of present 
rating, let us apply it respectively to a 


by 
im 
feel 


v reat 


Ford car and a Mercer. A Ford sells 
for $360, the Mercer for $3,500. Both 
are rated at 22 h. p. and are charged 


a liability rate of $54.50. It is fair to 
assume that the owner of a Mercer car 
is more susceptible io a suit thon the 
owner of a Ford. Not many owners of 
Ford cars carry policies with limits 
of 10-10 or higher, while it is not a 
rare occurrence for tie owner of a Mer 
cer to do so. Is it equitable? The only 
solution that I can see is to devise a 
plan whereby liability insurance will 
be written on the basis of the cost price 


or weight and not on the horse power. 
The property damage would naturally 


follow the same method as the liabil- 
ity, as it is reasonable to suppose that 
an expensive car will do more damage 
than a cheap car. The construction 
and material in a high priced car could 
certainly do more damage than the 
frail car. 

| feel that property damage 
should never be written with the fire 
policy. It should be a part of the lia- 
bility coverage. There is always a 


also 


question arises or when it is necessary 
to bring an action outside, attorneys 
must be secured. Collision insurance 
belongs with the fire. The old practice 
of calling the collision clause the “dam- 
age sustained” clause better suited that 
part of the insurance and more clearly 
described the insurance it is meant to 
cover. Damage done and damage sus- 
tained state clearly the coverage. In 
a collision loss it is very easy to deter 
mine the damage sustained, because 
the company can repair the car to the 
extent of the damage sustained in the 
collision but when the company has no 
control of the car that is damaged it 
must pay the claim or stand suit. Fre 
quently the cost of the suit will more 
than equal the difference between the 
amount asked and the amount offered 
which the salaried attorney would be 
able to save. 
Discrimination in Commercial Writing 
In the writing of commercial cars we 
have a condition bordering on discrim- 
ination. We have the Ford truck pay- 
ing the same price as the 10-ton Pierce 
Arrow, if used in the same iine of busi- 
ness; the big truck with the same prop- 
erty damage rates as the little truck. 
That alone shows the inequality in the 


rating. You can see at a glance that 
the 10-ton truck is more likely to do 
greater damage if it runs into any ob- 
ject and greater injury if it runs into 
any person. Here aevain i: demon 
strated the need of a differential which 
I believe ought also to be predicated 
on the cost price of the car. The 
charges as now set down could still be 
used but a charge should be made for 
the difference in tonnage of the car 
Considerable has been heard in ref 
erence to the companies writing colli 
sion insurance | feel that we are 


never going to see the time when there 
is not going to be competition in auto- 
mobile insurance. It will either be in 
the coverage or in the rates. If all com 
panies adhere to the rates some are 
bound to interpret the rules differently 
from the way they were intended to be 
read. The elimination of the deductible 
clause in theft insurance is a step for 
ward and it is hoped the next step will 
be the doing away with the deductible 
collision clause. 


Doesn’t Like Present Rating Conditions 

The automobile business to-day is ina 
more or demoralized state of af 
fairs. Cuts in are offered by 
some companies which are writing 
pleasure cars only. Some companies 
have ordered that their underwriters do 


less 


rates 


not accept commercial cars from 
agents and brokers where they do not 
get the pleasure cars also If every 
company would do the same it would no 
doubt result in forcing the business to 
the companies which are willing to 


write all classes of cars. Many of the 
large companies are not getting the pro- 
portion of the automobile business that 
their warrant Mutual com- 
panies are always on the alert to offer 
through the mail the large dividend proz- 
pect to the new owner; competition is 
growing more keen every day. Brokers 
are devising plans whereby they feel 
they are getting the better of the com 
panies either on the coverage or the 
rates. In the long run, the automobile 
business is one of the meanest lines to 
handle from the agents’ point of view 
owing to the many changes in the man- 
ual, the changes in the listing of the 
various makes of cars, the changes in 
the prices of the cars and the efforts 
of assureds to get more from the com- 
panies than they are entitled to. 

Many automobile owners feel that 
when they have an accident that then 
is the time to have the car overhauled 
at the expense of the insurance com- 
pany and feel grieved when the adjuster 
points out that certain of the damages 


resources 


The Continental Casualty Company, 
which has recently appointed J. N. & 


Brewster & Co. general agents for this 
territory for automobile and general lia- 
Lility lines, is making agency appoint- 
Northern New New 


and vicinity; Con. 


menis in 
York City 
necticut. 


Jersey, 


and 


L. Edward Shaw, a 
han the last years has 
been with Platt & Farnum, representa- 
tives of the Insurance Company of 
North America the Alliance, is 
manager of the automobile department 
for J. 


Williams College 


who for four 


and 


N. 8S. Brewster & Co. as a special 


partner. Mr, Shaw Sas recently re- 
ceived the commission of Battalion 
Adjutant in the Fifteenth New York 
Infantry. A short time ago he return 


ed from six months’ service on the bor- 
der with Squadron A. Mr. Shaw ex- 
pects to be called to his regiment with 
in a few weeks and has secured tne 
services of Henry V. Murphy as local 
Iranager in order that the service of 
the Brewster department may not be 
affected by his absence. Mr. Murphy 
was formerly with the Aetna Life and 
Accident and Automobile Insurance 
Companies in their automobile depart 
ment at 100 William Street, New York 

In addition to representing the Con 
tinental the Brewster office also has the 
Cistrict agency of the automobile de 
partment of the Germania Fire in Met 
ropolitan territory. 


BILL TO BOND AUTOISTS 


Introduced in Pennsylvania Legislature 
—Bond to be Furnished With 
Applications for License 


A bond of $2,000 will have to be filed 
with every application for a motor car 
or motor truck bill intro- 
duced by Representative Sinclair in the 
Pennsylvania legislature passes that 
body. The bond would be used for the 
benefit of any person obtaining a judg 
ment for injury caused by the motor ve 


license if a 


hicle and the Highway Commissioner, 
when notified of a finding, would cer 
tify the bond to the county notary so 
that collection could be made upon 
proper order of the court 
BUFFALO A GOOD FIELD 

One feature of the automobile situ 

ation in Buffalo is the fact that as 


sureds owning delivery trucks are par 
ticular about carrying liability and 
property damage insurance, but neglect 
to take fire insurance One house in 
Buffalo owns five delivery machines, 
cn none of which tere is any fire 
coverage. This is one of many cases 

There are an amazing number of au 


temobile owners of all degrees of 
wealt) in Buffalo and = surrounding 
towns, so that the field for the com 


panies to operate in is broad and varied 


were not caused by the accident and 
were not covered under the policy. 
Business in Its Infancy 
Less insurance is carried on automo 
biles than on other insurable property. 
Many accidents occur that are never 


reported so that it is next to impossible 
to secure the ratio of the losses to the 
insurable value and even if it were ob- 
tainable it would hardly be worth while 
owing to the different conditions under 
which the insurance was written. Au- 
tomobile insurance is in its infaney and 
needs much consideration and trial be- 
fore it is placed on a basis of equity for 
the owner and the company, 
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it by her, the defendant had spoken to her, 
and told her to go on across the street, the 
unfortunate accident would not have occurred. 
We entertain no dowbt that the evidence amply 
justifies the conclusion that a reasonably pru 
dent man, acting under those circumstances, 
would not have started the car ahead until 


that little child was safely out of danger. 


The court cannot say as a matter of law that 
this child, six years of age at the time, was 
or was not old enough to be capable of exer 
cising some care for her safety under the cir- 
cumstances, That was a question for the jury. 
It is common knowledge, of course, that chil 
dren of that age do exercise care and caution, 
and often to a considerable degree. And cer- 
tainly it cannot be said that the jury clearly 
erred if they decided that the child was old 
enough to exercise care for herself. If they 
so decided, then it follows, from the fact that 
they found a verdict in her favor, that they 
ilso decided that she did exercise reasonable 
care under the circumstances, the test being 
whether she used that degree or extent of care 
which ordinarily prudent children of her age 
and intelligence are accustomed to use under 
like circumstances, Here again we must say 
that if the verdict rests upon that finding of 
the jury, we are not disposed to disturb it, 
For we think the conclusion is not an unrea- 
sonable one that the ordinarily prudent child 
of the. plaintiff's age and intelligence, seeing 
‘the approaching automobile come to a_ stop, 
twelve feet away from her, would, as she evi 
dently did, undertake to go on across the 
street. 

We do not know if the jury had occasion to 
determine whether the child's parents were 
negligent in permitting her to be unattended 
in crossing the street; for that question was 
not involved in the case, unless the jury de 
cided that the child was too young to exercise 
,care for herself. But if that question did 


arise in this case, we have no hesitancy it 


saying that a finding by a jury that the 
parents of this child were not negligent in 
allowing her to go unattended from thei: 
house across the street in the daytime to and 
from the schoolyard playground ought not to 
be set aside. 

It is further contended that the damages 
awarded are excessive, We do not feel cer 
tain that they are, after reading the evidence 
as to the nature and extent of the plaintiff's 
injuries, At all events, we are not convinced 


that the verdict ought to be disturbed for that 

reason, 

Duties of Driver at Congested Street 
Corners 

The intersection of Fourth and Wal- 
nut streets, Louisville, is notoriously 
the most congested and busiest street 
crossing in that city. A traffic officer 
is kept constantly in the middle of the 
street controlling the movement of 
pedestrians and vehicles. 

Two sections of the city ordinance, 
which are but declaratory of common 
law rules are as follows: 

Section 55. Duties of Pedestrians.—The road- 
beds of highways and streets are primarily in- 
tended for vehicles, but pedestrians have the 
right to cross them in safety, and all drivers 
of vehicles shall exercise all proper care not 
to injure pedestrians, and pedestrians, before 
stepping from the sidewalk to the roadbed, 
should look to see what is approaching, and 
shall not needlessly interfere with the passage 
of vehicles. Pedestrians shall not cross diag- 
onally the intersection of any highway, and 
in crossing shall be governed by directions of 
traffic officers. 

Section 59. Obedience to Traffic Officers, etc. 
‘Drivers must at all times comply with any 
direction given by voice, hand or whistle of 
any officer of the police force as to stopping, 
starting, approaching or departing from any 
place, and also as to the manner of taking up 
or letting off passengers and the loading and 
unloading of vehicles. 

Miss Minnie Rollwage, with two 
young women companions, walking 
south on the west side of Fourth street 
started to cross Walnut street but was 
halted in the center by a street car 
which had stopped to allow passengers 
to alight and await the signal from the 
traffic officer to proceed. There were 
ten or twelve pedestrians on the cross- 
ing at the time. When the signal was 
given allowing the car to proceed, be- 
fore it got out of the way, Frank Mel- 
ville, who had started his automobile 
from the other side of Fourth street in 
obedience to the same signal, reached 
the spot where the three young women 
were standing, knocked them down and 
caused such injuries to Miss Rollwage 
that she was under the care of phy- 
sicians for some time thereafter. 

She brought action to recover for 
the damages inflicted and secured a 


judgment for 21,250. On the trial there 
was much conflict in the testimony. On 
one side it was testified to that the au- 
tomobile proceeded at the rate of ten 


or twelve miles an hour, while the de- 


fendant produced witnesses who testi- 
fied that he was going not faster than 
three or four miles an hour. Defendant 
testified that he sounded the horn of his 
machine upon starting it after the sig- 
nal to move was given by the officer, 
but did not again sound it after starting. 
This is where Melville was primarily 
negligent according to the decision of 
the Kentucky Court of Appeals, to 
which an appeal from the trial court 
was taken. In its opinion the court 
said in part: 


In contending that in starting his automobile 
from the east side of Fourth street as was 
done by him, appellant acted in obedience to 
a requirement of section 59 of the ordinance 
and a signal given by the traffic officer, his 
counsel ignore the negligence manifested by 
his subsequent conduct. He may have been 
authorized to move his automobile by a signal 
from the officer, but such signal did not re- 
quire or authorize him to move it over the 
intervening street and the crossing being used 
by appellee without giving the necessary warn- 
ing of its movements, or at such speed as to 
make its collision with her unavoidable. The 
street car by which appellee’s progress was 
obstructed was also put in motion by the same 
signal that caused appellant to start his auto 
mobile, and appellee, upon stopping to await, 
the passing of the car, was rightfully in 
possession of the crossing, and all the while 
in plain view of appellant as he approached 
in his automobile. Consequently her presence 
there when struck by the automobile, instead 
of constituting negligence per se, seems to 
have ‘been imperatively necessary, because she 
could not have gone in front of the moving 
street car without endangering her life, nor 
would she have had time to return to the 
pavement from which she stepped upon the 
street, without coming into collision with ap 
pellant’s automobile. In leaving the pavement 
and going upon the crossing she obeyed the 
requirements of section 55 of the ordinance, 
by looking to see what vehicles were approach- 
ing the crossing, at which time appellant's 
automobile was not in her view; and, after 
going upon the street, she could not have kept 
a constant lookout in either direction for the 
coming of vehicles, because she also had to 
look to where she walked after reaching the 
street, to avoid collision with other persons. 
It cannot therefore be said that her conduct 
in leaving the pavement and _ proceeding to 
the place of the accident as she did, un 
der the circumstances, necessarily constituted 
negligence. i 


Failure to Signal Cars Behind 
A ffive-passenger Ford car, occupied 
hy one Clark and members of his familv, 
in attempting to cross a bridge over the 
Little Sioux river, near Rodney, Towa, 


were impeded at the approach of the 
bridge by reason of two teams crossing 
from the other end. They had been 
moving at a rate of ten or twelve miles 
per hour, slowing down to half that 
speed, and bringing the car to a stop 
eighteen inches from the end of the 
bridge. In less than a minute there- 
after, according to the testimony, they 
were struck from behind by a Cadillac 
car, and their car was injured. 

On the trial of a suit for damages for 
the injuries sustained the evidence 
showed that while the car in the rear 
may have been inoving at an unlaw- 
ful rate of speed, neither the driver or 
any of the occupants of Clark’s car in 
any way signalled to those following 
that they were about to bring their car 
to a stop. A verdict was directed for 
the defendant, and this was sustained 
by the Iowa Supreme Court in an opin- 
ion in part as follows: 


It is argued that the evidence was such that 
the jury might have found that there was no 
direct causal connection between the omission 
to signal defendants that the car was about 
to stop and the collision. Of course, plain- 
tiff’s negligence cannot be found to have been 
the proximate cause, unless it can be said that 
but for such negligence the injury would not 
have happened. 

As defendants’ car was but 200 feet back, 
those in it must have seen and _ recognized 
such signal had it been given, and likely 
would have had ample time to have stopped 
their car before reaching the automobile ahead 
Until aware of what was happening, they had 
the right to rely on the driver of plaintiff's 
car complying with the statutory mandate by 
giving timely warning ‘by an appropriate sig 
nal of his purpose to stop the car. Some diffi 
culty always is experienced in detecting an 
increase or decrease in the speed of an object 
directly in front, moving in the same direction, 
and especially in determining whether the de 
crease is with the purpose of stopping. This 
being so the automobile following likely would 
approach much nearer that ahead than it was 
when the front car began slowing down to stop 
before the driver of the rear car in the exer 
cise of ordinary care must have observed that 
it was stopping. There was no evidence tend 
ing to prove how quickly or within what dis 
tance the driver might, in the exercise of ordi 
nary care and skill have stopped a car such 
is defendants were driving. How, then, were 
it possible for a jury to say from the evidence 
whether the omission of the driver of the 
front car to signal that he was about to stop 
was not the contributing cause of the collision? 
The defendants may have been negligent in 
the matter of speed; but, as plaintiff was 
guilty of contributory negligence, apparently 
having causal connection with the collision 
and there was no room to say from the 
dence adduced that this must have 
notwithstanding such contributory negligence, 
the court rightly directed a verdict for de 
fendants.—159 N. W. 586 
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An Underwriting Viewpoint 


of Automobile Insurance Problems 


By HERBERT L. KIDDER 
Agency Superintendent of Liability Department of United States Casualty Co. = 








—_— 
Greater uniformity of rates and cov- 
erage has simplified in an appreciable 
degree the underwriting of automobile 
risks, though increasing traffic density 
due in part to the rapid growth of ur- 
ban communities and largely to the 
enormous expansion in transportation 
by automobile presents the old problem 
from a new angle. 
Automobile liability, 
age and collision risks are made up of 
three principal factors, viz: traffic con- 
ditions, skill in and luck. 
The first is theoretically disposed of by 
the zone system of rating; the second 
by the underwriting; while the third 
upsets the carefully built foundations 
other two, but over 
years, direct reflection 
piled experience, finds a 


property dam- 


operation, 


a series of 
in the 
level and 


compensated for in base rates. 


of the 
by com- 


is 


Futile Rate Discussions 

Discussion as to whether the method 
of rating by the S. A. E. standard 
fundamentally sound, in the utter ab- 
of a better plan, futile, but, 
since the average automobile liability 
policy includes coverage of the passen- 
ger hazard, there seems _ scientific 
ground for rating cars of larger carry- 


is 


sence 1S 


ing capacity higher than smaller cars. 
Yet this factor has little bearing on 
property damage rating, where the 
weight of the car seems more impor- 
tant, or on collision rating, in which 
the cost of the car and repair costs 


figure largely. 

However, rating is now a compara- 
tive study, as adequate statistics are 
maintained and averages have been es- 
tablished. rates being 
the skill of the operator and the ele- 
ment of luck being shown in 
ratios, it only remains to be 
whether the present scale of progres- 
the horsepower ratings may be 
further maintained. As 
mercial automobiles, rated for liability 
and property damage according to the 
kind of business in which they are 
operated, the same questions arise. 


Base movable, 


loss 
seen 


sion il 


respects com- 


Some Unfortunate Underwriting 


It appears that there has been some 
unfortunate underwriting of commer- 
cial car risks of late, reports being cur- 
rent of quotations above manual in 
some quarters. Possibly the collective 
hazard in cases of large numbers of 
cars operated by one concern in a con- 
gested district or the speed at which 
certain types of trucks may be operated 
has served to render invalid the ap- 
plication of fundamental principles of 
rating, underwriting and economical 
Claim adjustment, especially if policy 
form restrictions were not available. 

The zone method of liability rating 
Tecently adopted will produce some in- 
teresting data for the statistician. For 
instance, will the number of insured 
cars rated in outside territory and op- 
erated much of the time in higher 
tated territory show a loss ratio which 
Will necessitate a smaller difference in 
Tates, or will the cars rated at top and 
Operated largely in outside territory 
offset the converse proposition and 


UU 





anenuencsnayeyenenngntt 
justify continuation of present zone 
limits? And will more liberal traffic 
regulations in outside territory offset 


or overcome the factor of relative traf- 
fic density? 


Emphasis on Service 

It is pleasing to note the greater ten- 
cency on the part of agents and brokers 
to emphasize service, not only in the 
matter of claim-handling, but in the 
sale of policies. An assured should be 
sold everything in the way of coverage 
that is obtainable. Cutting down the 
protection to reduce the price is likely 
to cause dissatisfaction when a claim 
arises outside the coverage of the pol- 
icy. Workmen’s compensation policies 
cover all employes and all injuries with- 
in the scope of the law. Automobile 
insurance can be purchased covering 
nearly all hazards and_ should _ be 
brought to the attention of the assured 
in the order of their importance, as 
necessities not frills or luxuries. 

Few men, in order to save a few dol- 
lars in premium, would purchase fire 
insurance covering all furniture except 
the dining-room table, or buy a life in- 
surance policy which would not cover 
death by typhoid fever. Statistics are 
not readily at hand showing the ratio 


of insured cars to automobiles oper- 
ated, but it is known that many 
thousands of cars are covered against 


fire only. Yet the damage by fire, colli- 
sion or theft is limited to the replace- 
ment value, whereas the limit of a judg- 
ment for damage may many times ex- 
ceed the cost of the car. 

Loss of Use 

Resultant loss of use is now a dis- 
tinct feature of property damage cover- 
age, an additional premium charge of 
25 per cent. being made for the broader 
form, the sale of which is recommended 
to avert friction in handling claims, 
dissatisfaction in case claims are made 
against holders of the restricted form, 
and to comply with the modern idea of 
providing complete insurance _ protec- 
tion. While loss of use claims are not 
likely to occur in connection with dam- 
age to pleasure vehicles, the premium 
charge is really small when it is con- 
sidered that loss of use may be a 
source of a material claim when a com- 
mercial vehicle is damaged. 

Most companies, fire and casualty, 
now include “road-bed” collision dam- 
age, though there are still outstanding 
and in force many collision damage en- 
dorsements excluding the so-called “up- 
set” or “road-bed” feature. This haz- 
ard is not measurable in terms of pre- 
mium and, strictly speaking, not 
properly a collision hazard. The over- 
turning of an automobile, generally at- 
tributed to striking a stone, a rut, a 
ditch-bank, a railway rail or tie, or a 
crosswalk, may actually result from in- 
ternal rather than external conditions. 

Referring to collision insurance, can 
anyone advance a sound reason why an 
insured automobile owner should him- 
self pay all collision damage up to $25, 
except that by so doing he saves $35 
per year in premium? And is that a 
sound reason? Is it not contrary to 
the primary idea, the fundamental prin- 
ciple, of insurance? Is it not likely ta 
prove false economy? It is true that, 
from the standpoint of the insurance 
carrier, it prevents the makirg of petty 
claims, but when dispute may arise as 
to whether the damage is $24.75 or 
$25.25, whether the assured or the 
company is to pay, is there not chance 
for friction, dissatisfaction and an un- 
comfortable situation as respects the 
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Conference Attitude 
Towards Competition 


VIEWS OF INSURANCE DEPART- 
MENT OF NEW YORK 





Control of Business Bids Fair to Be 
Complete—Six Non-Conference 
Companies 


From New York Insurance Department's 
Report on the Conference 
Organizations like this conference are 
subject more less competition 
from non-members. While some such 
competition has always existed, it has 


to or 


never become serious enough to require 
drastic action, although company mem- 
have permitted reduce 
to meet local colli- 
sion and property damage insurance in 


bers been to 


rates competition 


Missouri. 


As the success of a conference like 
this depends upon the co-operation of 
the greatest possible number of com- 
panies in the business, efforts have 


been made and are now being made to 
induce new members to join the con- 
ference, or at least adhere to confer- 
ence rules and rates. In any event the 
control of the business by the confer- 
ence (at least in Eastern and New Eng 
land Conferences) bids fair to become 
complete, insofar as the members them- 
selves live up to conference rules since 
only about six fire companies writing 
automobile insurance in these territor- 
ies are non-conference companies. And 
where the conference has furnished 
rates ta non-members, even such com- 
panies have quite generally adhered to 
these rates. 
In accordance with the usual practice 
organizations like this, conference 
companies are not permitted to rein- 
sure any automobile business for a 
non-member, unless such non-member 
re-insures its entire automobile writ- 
ings for the purpose of discontinuing 
the business. 

The interests of the conference com- 
panies clash with those of other com- 
panies in the writing of property dam- 


at 


age and collision insurance. Although 
the bulk of this business now goes to 
the casualty companies the conference 


uses the rates promulgated by the cas- 


ualty bureau, and works in harmony 
with it, even to the extent of allowing 
company members to unite with cas- 
ualty companies in reducing rates to 
meet local competition of non-board 
companies. 

The effect upon rates of the actual 
and potential competition of non-con- 


ference companies, cannot of course be 
determined. But any attempts to raise 
rates are usually met by some objec- 
tion on the part of members to the ef- 
fect that non-conference companies may 
secure the business if such rates are 
raised. 








relations of the agent or broker and his 
client? A $500 deductible clause would 
be more sensible, but would not be 
insurance. 

Higher Standard Liability Limits 

More attention is now being given to 
the sale of higher than standard lia- 
bility limits, owing to the heavy dam- 


ages claimed for personal injuries in 
many instances Judgments for large 


amounts are not at all unusual, a $12, 
500 recovery having been had on the 
Pacific Coast in March. In Minnesota, 
limits of $7,500 to $10,000 are the rule 
rather than the exception, and $7,500 
to $15,000 limits are popular. Higher 
limits than standard are often brought 


to the attention of prospective pur- 
chasers of liability policies covering 
commercial automobiles, but in most 


localities the subject seems to have been 
neglected as respects users of pleasure 
type cars. 


STUNG BY MUTUALS 

At The Dalles, Oregon, after fifteen 
months of operation, a garage loss put 
the Oregon Automobile Mutual Asso- 
ciation out of business. The Insurance 
Commissioner, taking charge, levied an 
assessment on members, who have paid 
80 per cent. of the claims. Also, at 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, the Automobile Mu- 
tual Fire got severely burned during 
1913; loss amounting to $5,455, the pre- 
mium income to $7,793. The total dis- 
bursements for the year were $13,034, 
While the total income was $12,217. 

VALUED POLICIES 

Insurance companies are by no means 
a unit regarding valued automobile poli- 
cies. While there are some underwrit- 
ers who are against the issuance of 
such policies there are reported to be 
just as many on the other side of the 
fence. 





EXPRESS COMPANY LOSS 


The loss of the Adams Express Co., 
in Philadelphia, one of the largest of 
recent automobile losses, attracted con- 


siderable attention among underwriters 
of commercial cars 
BOWDEN IN HOSPITAL 
L. R. Bowden, manager of the Auto- 
mobile department of the Globe & Rut- 
gers, is in a ‘ospital recovering from 
an attack of appendicitis 


How Conference Companies 


Are Gathering Experience 
(Continued 4.) 


pany members, and all charges against 


from page 


members with respect to rules oblig- 
atory on members, And it has concur- 
ront jurisdiction with the reference 


committee of the Nationa) Conference, 
subject to right of appeal to that com- 
mittee, to hear and determine charges 
apainst its 


members relating to rates, 
policy forms and agents’ commissions 
and brokerage. 


Like the reference committee of the 
National Conference, it has the power, 
through the general manager of the 
National Board, to examine records and 
files of a member or its agents; to 
examine under oath the officers, agents 
ard employes of its members, and to 
impose proper penalties and fines. 

The company members of tue local 
conferences, on their part, pledge 
themselves to submit all their disputes 
srowing out of the rules of the Na- 
tional Conference, to the reference 
committee of the National Conference, 


and to submit all disputes growing out 
0! local rules, to the executive commit- 
tee of the local conference. Bach mem. 


ber agrees to observe 
tie Constitution and rules of the Na- 
tional Conference and its local confer- 
ence, and to carry out the decisions 
and awards of the two committees 


all provisions of 


Definition of Agents 


Local conferences are permitted to 
promulgate and enforce their own rules 
covering local conditions in far as 
they do not conflict with those of the 
National Conference. These include 
rules regarding agents, granting of re- 
hates, commissions, committees, hear- 
ing and determining of charges against 
members, etc 


So 


The National Conference in its rules 
has established a standard set of 
definitions of agents as follows 

(a.) Department Manager: repre- 


sentative having exclusive 
over more than one State but 
a. @ 

(b.) State Agent: representative 
having exclusive authority over not less 
than one State. 

(c.) District Agent: representative 
who is appointed by the company in 
good faith to supervise and have ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over a territory less 
tuan a State, to whom all local agents 
in that territory report. 

(d.) Local Agent: any local repre- 
sentative reporting to one of the above, 
or to a Home Office or Branch Office. 


authority 
less than 
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22 
Argument Against 
Cut-Rate Companies 
HOW SITUATION LOOKS TO A 


CONFERENCE PRODUCER 


Says Brokers Make More Money By 
Sticking to the Tariff 
Companies 


By NORMAN T. SCHINDLER, Manager, 
Automobile Department of Howie & Cain, 
Inc., New York 

Brokers have told me they make 
much more profit from placing an auto- 
mobile risk in a conference company 
than in a cut-rate company. 

The premium on tariff business is, 
of course, higher, therefore yielding a 
greater commission. That, however, is 
only one item of difference. The time 
spent in selling, placing and handling 
the losses of a line placed in a tariff 
company is much less, giving the brok- 
er more time to go after new business. 
Also, when the major portion of a 
broker's automobile business is placed 
in cut-rate companies, it is necessary 
for him to hire additional clerks to 
handle the office end of the business. 
Brokers have found this to be an im- 
portant factor. 

When there is a loss, the methods of 
the two classes of companies compare 
unfavorably for cut-rate insurance. In 
the first place, I do not believe the 
losses are settled so promptly, and, 
secondly, cut-rate company adjusters 
have been known to quibble over a 
few dollars one way or the other in a 
fashion not characteristic of tariff 
company operations. All this is costly 
to the broker who must drop every- 
thing to pacify his assured; and then 
take the trouble several times a day 
to call up the adjuster and find out 
“what is holding up that draft.” 

Companies Cancel Policies 

Another item of cost to the broker 

is the necessity of replacing cut-rate 


THE EASTERN 
policies cancelled by the company. 
There seems to be a more or less 


universal practice among non-confer- 
ence companies of cancelling a policy 
as soon as there is a loss of any kind 
thereunder. This also has a tendency 
to increase the moral hazard of the 
assured who has formed the habit of 
demanding insurance of this descrip- 
tion because he believes it is cheaper 
and that all companies are the same. 
He has had several losses, perhaps. 
The adjuster has offered to settle for 
a few dollars less than was asked. 

One large individual producer of auto- 
mobile premiums told me how he 
handled his assureds and I believe that 
every broker could adopt a_ similar 
miethod with profit. He said: “If an 
assured offers to tell me how te in- 
surance business should be conducted, 
| ask him if he advises his lawyer wha, 
court his case should be tried in, Nine 
times out of ten the assured will admit 
he follows the advice of his lawyer and 
will see the point immediately. If not, 
| explain that he has engaged me as 
his insurance counsellor and that if 
he has no confidence in my ability to 
act in that capacity he should not have 
done business with me. If, after a talk 
of this kind, an assured still proves 
cbdurate, I don’t bother with him fur- 
ther. I figure that if I can’t obtain and 
hold his conndence, it will be necessary 
for me to spend a lot of time upon his 
business whenever it is up for renewal.” 

Many brokers do not realize that 
when they sell a policy at cut rates, it 
will be necessary for them to re-sell 
it at expiration; that most of the com- 
panies writing cut-rate business now, 
will have joined the conference within 
a year or so and it will be impossible 
to renew it in the same company at 
the same rate. The increased rate will 
demand explanation. There is little 
doubt but that all companies must 
eventually write at conference rates be- 
cause they are not making a profit with 
cut rates. 

Tariff Business Sticks 
On the other hand, if the business is 


originally with a conference 
company, the broker knows that, at 
expiration, it will be renewed auto- 
matically at the same rate and will 
net call for any embarrassing explana- 
tions. Also he knows that he will not 
be apt to lose the line because of any 
action the company might take in ad- 
justing a loss. 

Cut rates, troublesome to the broker, 
are also embarrassing to the company 
which starts out with cut rates and 
later joins the conference. This works 
a real hardship on the producers and 
agents of such a company. The New 
York City agents of one of the large fire 
companies wrote $150,000 in automo- 
bile premiums last year. One of the 
members of the firm told me recently 
he did not anticipate holding $35,000 of 
those premiums in 1917 because, wit 
the first of the year, the company had 
juined the conference. In addition to 
losing almost 75 per cent. of his busi- 
ness, he had already been forced to 
hire seven additional clerks to take 
care of the cancellations and the 
season had not yet started. He added 
that he did see how he could possibly 
better $35,000 as a conference company 
and that they would be fortunate if 
the agency was able to produce that 
amount this year. He explained the 
reason for this as being due to the nec- 
essity of dealing with an entirely new 
set of brokers, which would take six 
months or more to develop to any ex- 
tent. Brokers who had been doing busi- 
ness with the agency right along were 
telling his solicitors every day that 
they were sorry but they were forced 
to give their good busivess with the 
cut rates to secure the accommodation. 

Another company which started writ- 
ing at cut rates had a similar exper- 
ience. This company found that when 
ii joined the conference it was impos- 
sible to get any appreciable percentage 
of the tariff business because brokers 
who had always placed their business 
with tariff companies had made connec- 
ticns which were difficult to overcome. 

These incidents illustrate the disad- 


piaced 


vantages of starting to write automo- 
bile business at cut raies with the idea 
of securing a good volume of business 
immediately. The antidote has been 
found in starting and continuing as a 
conference company. From 8&9 to 96 
per cent. of the business of cOmpanies 
which pursued this policy has renewed 
automatically without any additional 
expense. Also such companies have 
not been forced to cultivate a new set 
of brokers to hold their premium vol- 
ume and they have enjoyed from the 
outset the advantage of having at their 
disposal the experience of all the tariff 
ccempanies through the automobile con- 
ference. This gives them an estab- 
lished prohibited list and a knowledge 
of what classes have proved profitable, 
Assureds Being Educated 

The difference between tariff and 
cut-rate insurance is gradually being 
felt by discerning assureds. One such 
who recently had a loss told me at the 
time of adjustment that he would in- 
sist on the policy of a conference com- 
pany if it cost him $50 additional. He 
said he had found the service to be 
worth it. This man has had an auto- 
mobile since 1908 and insured it in 
the same cut-rate company for five 
years before he had a loss. The loss 
amounted to $127 and he has yet to 
collect it. 

This experience is not limited to a 
few. A broker told me recently of one 
of his assureds who was a personal 
friend of twenty years’ standing. The 
assured had purchased a new Cadillac 
which had rather drained his resources, 
The broker advised against placing it 
in a cut-rate company. Another broker 
solicited the line and got it, in spite of 
the long friendship, because he offered 
a lower rate. There was a loss which 
the man had to sue for and then the 
policy was cancelled. The loss did not 
ecual the premium. The line came 
back eventually to the old broker but, 
because of the strained relations which 
had arisen over the automobile line, he 
had lost the fire insurance risk on the 
man’s factory. 








Complete Automobile Coverage 


ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 








FIRE 
TRANSPORTATION 
PROPERTY DAMAGE 


THEFT 


COLLISION 
LIABILITY 


CHAUFFEUR’S COMPENSATION 











AUTOMOBILE 


ARTHUR C. SWINTON, New York City Agent 
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Practical Preparedness! 
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“Give It to the NIAGARA” 
and be Safe 


Financial Statement, January 1, 1917 











Cash Capital $1,000,000 
Assets - - - - - - - 8,375,413 
Liabilities (Except Capital) - - - 1,343,635 
Surplus to Policyholders - - - - 1,031,778 
FIRE AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT: 
RENTS FIRE 
TORNADO THEFT 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE EXPLOSION 
USE AND OCCUPANCY COLLISION 
PROFITS PROPERTY DAMAGE 





























O. G. ORR & CO., INc. 


37-43 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Managers 


AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENTS 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. Security Insurance Co. Merchants Fire Assurance Corp’n 
OF SAN FRANCISCO OF NEW HAVEN OF NEW YORK 


Fire - Theft - Transportation - Collision - Property Damage 
MARINE DEPARTMENTS 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 
OF SAN FRANCISCO OF NEW YORK 
Continental Insurance Co. Scandinavian-American Assurance Corp’n, Ltd. 
OF NEW YORK OF SWEDEN 


Inland and Ocean Marine - Tourist - Salesmen’s and Inland 
Marine Transportation Floaters - Registered Mail Insurance 
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THE TRAVELERS 


You Can Be Enthusiastic About It 


Brokers and Agents:—Why not use a company whose contracts 
you can talk about with your whole heart, whose treatment of 
you, as well as of your customer, will always make you glad? 


Its home office and branches will direct business 
your way. 

Its quick deliveries will please your customers. 

Its service—agents and adjusters, everywhere, 


eager and ready to help policyholders—will provide 
you with a strong argument. 


Its contracts are all that could be asked. 


Its new policy forms, just out, are light and small, 
printed in large type. 


As to security, well! need we say anything to any in- 
surance man about the ability of The Travelers to 
pay! If ever there was a company that enabled you 
to go strong on that talking point, THE TRAVELERS 
is It. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
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